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There is no danger at ail in saliing over tinous, indolent, or reduced by sickness; the 
-, rough sea like this, in a good vessel, weil ( master may be incompetent or vicious; or the 


found, loaded and manned, and wisely com. 
manded and skillfully steered, when far from 
rocks, shoals and land, islands of ice, light- 
ning, waterspouts and sudden gusts of wind. 
Ships are built expressly to be buoyed up even 
| by the hichest billows and to be borne along, 
or at least kept in a safe position by the most 
violent winds. They are, however, exposed to 
various evils by deficiency in either of the 
points above mentioned. The plank, timbers, 
spars, sails or rigging may fail; the cargo 
may shift or take fire; the crew may be mu- 


¥ 


. dy. 


vessel may be struck and disabled by a white 
squall or a tornado; and then all is in jeopar. 
A common boat is not fitted for an agita- 


‘ted sea, and is in danger of sinking by being 


broken or filled with water. 
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Long voyages, 
however, have been sometimes performed in 
small boats. But many lives have been lost 
by being trusted in them. How important, in 
cases of emergency, to have some means of 
safety! Here is a life-boat by which a man 
and a woman are rescued from the sea, after 
floating far from their sinking ship. 
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Among the various means invente d for the § waves. “Meany plans ¥ were " proposed, but that 
preservation of human life, none, perhaps, are ¢ of Mr. (treathead, above. describe d, was pre. 


more interesting or ingenious, than those devised 
to rescue shipwrecked mariners from the ocean. 
The dangers are so imminent, the scene usually 
so appalling, and the power of the excited ele- 
ments so resistless, while the character of the 
sailor is so courageous, 
life so useful to his fellow men, that the dread. 
ful hazard to which he is sometimes exposed, 


} boat, 
| simple fact: 


ferred. ‘The principle on which he shaped his 
appears to have been suggested by this 
take a hollow sphe ‘roid and divide 


it into quarters, and each quarter, (which will 


_ nearly resemble the half of a wooden bowl,) will 


and he is devoted toa? 


; up. 


deeply affect the sympathy of every feeling ' 


heart. 


— 


For many years the attention of nautical men 


was directed to the fabrication of life-boats of 
the lightest material, so that their buoyancy 
might “be made as great as possible, while their 
forms were such that the ‘y might contain or sup- 
port a great numbe1 
a great quantity of water. 


> middle, three feet three inches ; 


always lie upon the water with its concave side 
lt is impossible to make it overset, or lie 
bottom upwards. 

We have already mentioned the length, as 
thirty feet; the breadth was ten, and the "depth, 
from the cunw ale to the part of the keel in the 
and from the 


2 top of the stern to the line of the bottom of the 


keel, five feet nine inches. "The keel was a 


’ plank, three inches thick, forming a great con- 


‘of men, without receiving 
It was, in short, the / 


principal obie ‘ct, to combine the buoy ancy of the ‘ 


raft, with the manageableness of a row and keel- 
boat; and many lives have been saved, at dif 


mich ile, 


ferent places on the coast of Europe, by the use ° 


of such boats as have been framed for this pur- 
pose. 

In 1802 Mr. Henry Greathead, 
Shields, England, received a reward of a gold 
medal and fifty guineas from the Societ 
Arts, for’ a life -boat invented by him. 
thirty feet in length, built alike at both ends, 
steered with a long car, and rowed with ten 
oars. The gunwale was thickly covered with 
cork, which had the double effect of rendering 
the boat buoyam, and protecting it from injury 
by striking against an obstacle. 

A truck or carriage accompanied this boat, 
for its conveyance by land. It consisted of a 
wooden frame, on four low wheels, with hol- 
lowed rims, to run upon a kind of railroad when 
convenient, rollers and other ‘parts to facilitate 
the arrangement of the boat, etc. ‘Lhe 
was tried with much success, in a heavy sea, 
on the 20th of January, 1790; 
eighteen years afier, 
hundred lives were sv ed by it at the mouth of 
the river ‘l'yne alone. 
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vexity downwards. ‘The cork on the outside of 
the gunwale was covered with copper. There 
were five seats for rowers, with backs in the 
that they could face either way. 
Nearly seven hundred pounds of cork was used 
i) aud outside of the boat. Her form and light- 
ness fitted her well to row against a strong wind, 
io ride over the roughest sea, to be almost swung 
round, if necessary, by a stroke of the steering- 
oar, and to recover in an instant from an over- 


SO 


, Whelming surge, as it was incapable of contain- 


“ was > 


, too just al idea of the terrific scenes 
) the 


lug much water 

Our represents a life-boat, constructed 
somewhat on this plan, in an appropriate and 
highly interesting condition. She is making 
her wav towards a vessel, which, though dis- 
tiaagit, Is evidently | ina condition of gre at danger 
a x. ‘The gigantic and furious waves 
h surround this messenger of mercy, afford 
to which 
and the ease and 


print 
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sailor C xposed ; : 


, safety with which she rides over them, prove the 
triumph of art in the important product of in- 


boat < 


vention which we are considering. In the sea 


» is observed a seaman, who has floated or swam 


and within < 
between two and three | 
> discovered ; 
So well was it adapted to > 


its objects, that it never failed under the most : 
) present to our readers, must excite a new feel- 
‘ing in every humane heart for those, who, in 


adverse circumstances. 
This life-boat, which was unrivalled for a 


long time, was invented in consequence of the | 


excitement caused by a most melancholy ship- 
wreck, which happened in Tynemouth haven, 
in the year 1789. The ship Adventure, of 
Newcastle, having stranded in the midst of the 
most tremendous ‘breakers, was Wholly inacces- 
sible from the land; and the. crew, who had 
climbed into the rigging, 


cape, and were seen, by thousands of spectators, ‘ 


to drop one by one into the sea. Ata meeting 


of the inhabitants, premiums were offered for : 
the plan of a boat best calculated to live in a ) 


many sea, and to rescue persons exposed to the 


/ 


from his sinking vessel, but is exposed to speedy 
death. ‘The life-boat happily passes near; he is 
one of the crew succeeds .in reach- 


ing him, and he is about to be drawn into the 
ark of safety. Surely such a sight as we here 


navigating our ships, incur hazards unknown on 


> shore, and induce us all to urge, that every ves- 
, sel may be amply provided with life-boats, or 
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were unable to es- ° 
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other means of saving the lives of crews and 
passengers. Since recent inventions, such as 
we mention in this article, will enable every 
merchant vessel, and every packet and steamer 
to carry the means of safety, why should not 
travellers insist on their being provided ? 

At different times, important improvements 
have been made in the construction of life-boats, 
which consist chiefly in the use of air instead of 
cork and light wood, to buoy them up, and wm 
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the adoption of prepared India-rubber to en- < 


close it. | 
The first life-boat patented in England was 
one invented by Mr. Lukens. 


air-tight lockers, or boxes, under the seats. It 
was strong and buoyant, but liable to be staved 
in pieces if dashed by the waves against a ship 
or a rock. Mr. Greathead’s boat, already de- 
scribed, obviated these objections. 

In 1807, Mr. Wilson, of London, obtained the 
gold medal of the Society of Arts; but his boat 
was like Lukens’s, except an improvement in 
making the air boxes in compartments, so that a 
fracture would let out only a small portion of. 
the imprisoned air. 

Before this, in 1800, Mr. Brimmer recom- 
mended that empty casks should be stowed in a 
common boat, to render it buoyant. Other plans 
were tried at Leith and approved. In 1817 the 
Society of Arts conferred a silver medal on Mr. 
Bray, for his invention of air-tight boxes, to be 
prepared and fitted in a common boat when 
wanted. It was objected to these expedients, 
that they would require time and care at the 


stantly launched. 
In 1821 Captain Gordon invented a life-buoy ; 
and, in 1829, Lieutenant Russell proposed that 


port a raft. 

Captain Rorie, in 1837, placed copper tubes 
under the seats of a common boat, which would 
contain air and buoy it up. ‘This and several 
of the preceding were objected to, because they 
might tempt sailors to desert, if kept on board a 
ship within their reach. 


was to be suspended at the stern of a ship, and 
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ment. At the late fair of the American Institute 
at Castle Garden, in New York, was exhibited 


‘ a life-boat, embracing the best and simplest im- 
It had projecting > provements; and we copy a description pub- 
gunwales, and double sides under them, with ; 


lished at the time. 

The discovery of new materials has thrown 
the old fashioned boats into disuse, and given in 
their place an apparatus, as effectual as it is 
simple, for which the marine service are in- 
debted to Col. Stanton of the United States 
Army. His invention consists first in furnish- 
ing the bows and sterns of boats with an air 
chamber, made of the stoutest canvas, covered 
with India rubber, which alone makes a boat 
equal to an old fashioned life-boat: but he does 
not stop here. The great danger to all boats, 
when the time comes for their use in a gale, is 


that they will swamp alongside, to prevent 


which, he has invented an effectual plan. 
Along the sides of the boat under her bends, are 
placed cylinders made of canvas coated with 
rubber, which serve as fenders, and at the same 


‘time giving buoyancy to the boat, that enables 


her to sustain all the weight of men that can 


- get hold of, or into her, the fenders supporting 


critical moment, when the boat ought to be in- $ the boat upon the same principle that a common 


2 life-preserver holds a man, under whose arms it 


, is placed. 
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The liberality of our merchants has 


> provided our packet ships with these valuable 


sheep skins should be inflated and made to sup- ¢ boats, nor has the navy been forgotten, though 


services rendered by the boats there have been 


- overlooked. Capt. F. W. Anthony, U.S. N., 
) states an instance that equals if not exceeds the 
2 achievements of Jerome. 


He states that while 


> in command of the U. S. Propeller Secretary 
2 Wilkes, when she was lost, bound from New 


consisted of two hollow, wooden cylinders, filled > 
with cork, and connected by a grating of wood, < 
which might soon be converted into a raft. In > 
1830, Captain Lillicrap proposed to fit up the < 


floating buoys, anchored in harbors, to serve as 
lite-buoys in case of need. 
from end to end, and fastening others to it, to 


; Orleans to Brazos, he took a heavy gale from 
In 1837, Boyce’s life-buoy was invented. It » 


; Padre Island. 


the east, blowing on shore, and was wrecked on 
In spite of the surf he landed 
with his life-boat sixty persons at a time when 
another boat could not have lived. 

After remaining ashore six days, the life-boat 
left for Brazos for help, going out over the surf 


) and breakers as safely as though she was cross- 


By extending a rope . 


trail in the water, a number of men might seize ¢ 


them ; and, from the form and construction of § tions, and it is alike the duty of all owners of 


the buoy, it is calculated to float where boats of . 


almost any kind would be dashed in pieces. 


It has been proposed to have numerous life- ” 
boats placed along the most exposed parts of our < 


coast, under the charge of officers appointed by 
the government; and it is believed that many 
of the inhabitants would render all possible as- 
sistance in transporting and using them. 


ing the shore, and the sparseness and character 
of the people in some places form serious obstacles. 

The following notice of a recent improve- 
ment, will show how important are the ad- 


‘The ° 


3 2 a frame, forming a perfect keel, stem, and stern, 
extent of coast, however, the difficulties of reach- ‘ 


’ 
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ing New York harbor, thus preserving sixty 
lives. Such achievements as these, in saving 
life, are more meritorious than ordinary exer- 


vessels to place within the reach of their crews 
these safeguards. ‘There was, also, in the fair, 
an extension boat, the invention of Mr. Good. 
year, which has some of the merits of Col. Stan. 
ton’s plan, and some all its own. It is com. 
posed of rubber, and has attached to its sides 
the floats before noticed, and is stretched upon 


with thwarts which cross the boat diagonally, 
having besides a short rail to hcid the rowlocks, 
affording a firm point for the oar to pull against. 
This boat, for compactness and lightness, has 
great advantages, but for service, does not equal 


sI™ 


vances recently made in this interesting depart- > the common boat with the fixtures before noticed. 
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Boston, as may be seen from the accompa. 
nying print, is remarkably well situated for a 


favorable appearance W hen viewed from a dis- 
tance. The peninsula which it occupies is of 
limited dimensions, and rises from the water’s 


nence near the centre. On the summit stands 
the State-House, crowned with a large dome, 
which is seen from almost every point of view 
for many miles round ; 
of tall and well-built houses, 
constructed of the celebrated 
neighboring country, almost as white as marble. 

‘he water seen in the foreground of the 
engraving is the eastern part of Charles River, 


many of them 


which forms a large and curving bay ali | 


around the southern, western and 
sides of the city, and jis crossed by six or eight 
bridges and causeys, each a mile or more in 


swelling from a mass , 


MAGAZINE. 7 
It was ‘finishe d wad sent to America in 1827, 
and a new apartment was constructed for its 


i i te i 


) reception, adjoining the Doric Hall in the State 


> House. 


The total expense of the statue and 


) building amounted to about $16,000. 
edge on every side towards a considerable emi- ° 


Faneui, Hatt is an old building, which 


was used for public meetings before the revolu- 


¢ tion, and where the spirit of liberty was early 


~~, 


-<~ 


( 
granite of the > 


excited and cherished. 

Tue ATHEN£UM, at the south end of Pearl- 
street, is open daily to strangers introduced by 
members, and contains a valuable library of 
about 35,000 volumes and about 14,000 coins 
and medals, with the Gallery of Fine Arts in 


‘ the rear, with a collection of statues, paintings, 


/ 


northern < 
» lin-street ; 
street ; 


in ?. 


length, which radiate towards almost every ‘ s 
point of the compass. The railroad car 


front is starting for Providence ; and at the ter- 


celebrated public promenade of Boston, 
Common. 


&c. Medical College in Mason-street; Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society’s Library in Frank- 
New-England Museum in Court. 
Eye and Ear Infirmary; Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 


At Charlestown are the State Prison, con- 


, ducted on the improved plan, and the u: S. 
minus, immediately before us, is the spacious - 


the ‘ 
The following description will give - 


some of the principal facts respecting the city, ‘ 


its present condition, and its history. 

Boston contains an uncommon proportion of 
fine buildings, particularly private residences. 
The finest buildings are of whitish granite, 


Navy Yard, with ship houses, dry dock} &c. 
Also, the Insane Hospital. 

The hills at Dorchester, Roxbury, Brighton, 
Cambridge, Charlestown, W&c., together with 
the numerous islands which protect the harbor, 


‘ form an amphitheatre, very regular and beau- 


> tiful, 
- House ; 


brought from the shores of the Merrimack > 


River, and Quincy. 

The Market is of granite, and has a centre 
building, seventy-four and a half feet by fifty- 
five, with wings extending in all five hundred 


end, with granite columns of single pieces, 
twenty-one feet high, and weighing each four- 
teen or fifteen tons. A row of granite build- 
ings on each side, four stories high, for stores, 
is more than five hundred feet. 

The Common is a fine piece of ground, of 
about fifty acres, on the southwestern side of 
the city, and ce of its greatest ornaments. 
The surface is agreeably varied by a few gen- 


when seen from the top of the State 
and the villages which are seen in 
every direction almost entirely line the shore. 
The mingling of land,and water in this scene is 
very fine; and it is easy, at a glance, to com- 
prehend the plan of the various measures 


) adopted during the revolutionary war, for the 
and thirty-six feet, with a fine facade at each ° 


defence and capture of the place. 
Gen. Gage, in 1775, ran a breastwork across 
Roxbury neck, which is very narrow, in order 


, to command the only land communication with 


> the neighboring country, 


and then continued 


) those acts of oppression upon the people, which 


) exasperated the colonies so much against him. 


. Contridutions were sent in for their relief from 
» all parts of the colonies. 


tle undulations, and it is decorated with rows of : 
handsome dwelling houses on two sides, while on < 
the third, it is bounded by the bay of Charles _ 
River, and affords an extensive view in that < 
direction, embracing a tract of cultivated hilly | 


5 
country. 


great Elm. 


seen in approaching the city, and stands ona 


Here are Crescent Pond and the. 


On the 17th of June, 1775, while the forces 
which had repaired to this threatened scene, 
had their head quarters at Cambridge, a body 
of men, principally formed of detachments from 
Massachusetts and New-Hampshire regiments, 
having fortified themselves on Breed’s Hill, (an 
inferior eminence behind Charlestown,) man- 


) fully disputed the ground with the British 
The State Hovse is the principal object < 


considerable eminence at the north side-of the - 


common. It has a large dome on the top, 
affording the most extensive view of Boston - 
and the surrounding country which is to be ‘ 
found. 


In 


Chantrey’s Statue of Washington. 


> the utmost use, 
this < 


beautiful specimen of the skill of the greatest 


British Sculptor, Boston possesses a treasure. 


‘ goes by the name of Bunker's Hill ; 


troops, sent over from Boston to occupy it. 
The loss was great on both sides, particularly 
on that of the assailants, who were driven back 
in three attacks. ‘The boldness of these raw 
troops, and the success with which they so long 
withstood the charges of the regulars, were of 
by encouraging the country, 
and by convincing the English that they were 
fighting a powerful foe. “The battle usually 


but Should, 
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in strict propriety, be ented afier -B ree rt S Hill, 
as the latter is a distinct eminence, although, 
perhaps, a spur from the former. 


The British landed near a point, just beyond 


where the navy yard is now seen; and 


American defences consisted of 


redoubt on the top of Breed’s Hill, (where the , 


great Bunker-hill monument is now seen,) and ‘ 


a double rail fence, stuffed with new hay, extend- 
ing from it to the water. 
lay, during the action, in Mystic River, beyond 
she navy yard, and kept up a cross fire upon 


the low neck, which connects the peninsula of ‘ 


Charlestown with the main land. 

The Bunker Hill Monument. On the 17th 
of June, 1825, the fiftieth anniversary of this 
battle, the corner stone of the monument was 


Hill. 


/a@ succession 
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There are two pfeiaiesens boys in the Latin, and 
one hundred and forty in the High school. The 
primary schools contain almost three thousand 


‘ children between four and seven years of age, 
the < 
a small earth 


taught by females, &c. &c. The public ex. 
pense incurred in instructing manv thousand 
children, is very great. 

A monument has been laid over the graves 


) of Dr. Franklin’s parents, in the Grayary bury- 
A British sloop of war ‘ 


ing ground. It is an obelisk twenty-five feet 
high, formed of seven blocks of Quincy granite, 
each weighing about six tous. 

- ms sare 

Vittaces. The vicinity of Boston presents 
of villages, probabiy not to be 
paralleled for beauty in the United States. 
They are generally the residence of a number 


; of the most opulent citizens during the pleasant 
laid in an angle of the old redoubt on Breed’s >? 


| expensive. 


The base, (a mass of 14,000 tons weight,) is ; 


laid thirteen feet deep, and has six courses of 
stone to the surface—the first of which is fifty 
feet 8n each side. 
obelisk, 


\ 


. so that no stranger, 


fine and 
. ~ 
requenty 


seasons, and many of the buildings are 
The grounds are 
laid out with great taste, 


al + 
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who has leisure, should fail 


) to take a circuit through them, for a few miles. 


Above this a pyramidal : 
thirty feet square, rises tapering, two | 


hundred and thirteen feet four inches on the - 


ground, and fifteen at the top. It is composed 


of eighty courses of stone, each two feet eight - 


inches thick. A winding stone staircase in the 
inside leads to the summit, whence the view is 
fine and highly interesting. 
of granite :rom Quincy. 
it is of the following dimensions : 
long, two broad, two fe& cicht 
with a Weight of ter toiis. 

After the battle of 
nental troops were drawn in a more complete 
line around the town of Boston ; and numereus 


The largest block i 


Inches high, 


The whole is _ : 


‘here are several manufacturing establishments 
in this vicinity, among which Waltham is con- 
spicuous. Harvard Unive rsitv and Mount Au- 


burn Cemetery, near ( ‘harlesiown, should be 
visited. Also. Fresh Pond. 
NAHANT, fourteeti tiles. ‘This is a‘ very 


resort, duri ng the warm 


being a fine situation, open to the sea, 


pleasant and favorite 
months: 


> of easy access by land and water, and furnished 


Eleven a : 
visiters, 


Bunker’s Hill. the Centi- ‘ 


intrenchments may still be traced out on most - 


of the hills in the vicinity ; but it was not till 


‘ siderable elevation. 


/ 


‘on the northwest. 
’ objects. 


Gen. Washington had succceded in occupying > 
Dorchester Heigh ts, which command the har- ¢ 
bor and town from the southeast, that the > 
British forces embarked in their ships, and « 
evacuated the piace. 

Dorchester Heights were occupied on the 
night of March 4th, 1776. Wight hundred men ‘ 


formed the van: ; then followed carriages, and 
twelve hundred pioneers under Gen. Thomas, 
three hundred carts of fascines and gabions, 
and guns in the rear. 


other towards Castle Island. Pre 
made for an attack by the British, and for de- 


fence by the Americans ; but the weather pre- ¢ 


vented the designs of the former, who consisted 
of ten thousand, and they embarked for New- 
York. The town was pillaged, and fifteen 
hundred loyalists removed. It was evacuated 
on March 17th: 
the British. 
Public Schools. ‘There are seven grammar 
schools, in which are about five hundred pupils. 


parations were | 


. ones. 


Two forts were formed < 
by ten at night, one towards the city, and the | 


\ 
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\ 
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. been laid out and crnamented with taste. 


with several houses for the accommodation of 


particulariy a large hotel. team. 
boats run thither in the summer, and there is a 
fine road which passes round bay, through 


the shoe-making town of Lynn, along Lynn 
beach, and then turns off to the promontory of 
Nahant, which is a point of rough rocks of con- 
You may cross Charles- 
town bridge, and visit Bunker’s Hill at set ting out. 

The passage in the steamboat atiords a fine 
view of Boston Bay, with the city ; Dorchester 
bleights on the south, Bunker and Breed’s Hills 
and maby other interesting 
Among the islands which form the 
defence of the harbor, is that which contains 
Castle Williams, and one or two other fortified 
Rainsford Island has the Marine Hospi. 
tal, part of it quite elevated, but containing only 
a few acres, and another on which is the Farm 
School, an interesting institution for boys. Salt 
is made in Boston Bay, and windmills are some- 
times used to pump.the water. 

The ground near the hotel at Nahant has 
The 
cupola on the top commands a fine water scene ; 
and during a strong wind from the sea, the 
waves are high and magnificent, breaking 


ammunition &c., being left by C wildly against the rocks. 


| 
: 


The Baths are at a little distance from the 
hotel, and quite commodious, furnishing one of 
the chief attractions of the place. 
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The Syren’s Grotto is a remarkable cavity 
in the rocks, about a quarter of a mile from the 
hotel. It has been curiously worn out by the 
waves; and there are several other caverns of 
a similar character, produced in the course of 
ages, by the constant attrition of the water. 


The Spouting Horn is a hole in the rocks, on | 


the opposite side, where the water is thrown up 
in the air. at particular times of tide. The 
rocks are of granite, porpliyry, epidote, &c. 
and furnish pebbles of jasper, &c. Pulpit 
Rock, on the south, is a singular object ; its top 
is almost inaccessible. ‘The rude shores and 


the smooth beach can be best examined at low | 
tide ; but those who are fond of sublime scenes, < 
should omit no opportunity to visit them when > 


the wind is high, particularly in a moonlight 
night. 

The Perkins Institute, situated in the vicinity 
of Boston, is one of the most interesting insti- 
tutions in the country and*indeed in the world, 
for the education of the blind. Liberally pat- 
ronized by the citizens, and especialy by him 
whose name it bears, and conducted, from its 
commencement by Dr. Howe, it has effected 
much for the benefit of the unfortunate class of 
persons for whom it was founded. 
Bridgeman, whose case has excited so much 
public sympathy, although deaf, dumb and 


blind, has been taught much that would seem < 


impossible to be communicated to her, and 
own thoughts and feelings. This institution 
was incorporated in 1829. 

The Boston Common, already noticed, con- 
tains about seventy-five acres, planted with 
about seven hundred fine elm trees, most of 
which form rows along the borders, and cast a 
broad, deep and continuous shade upon the 
favorite walks of the citizens, called the malls. 
The whole is surrounded by an iron fence. 
No other city in the Union displays so spacious 
and beautiful a public square, which is admira- 
bly adapted to military and civic displays, and 
is to be in future adorned with a fountain, sup- 
plied by the new aqueduct. 

The Water-Works.—In 1848 an aqueduct, 
for the supply of Boston with an abundance of 
good water, was completed, from a pond some 
miles distant. 

The Custom House, at the foot of State street, 
is a noble building, in the style of a Grecian 
temple, with twelve fluted Dorie columns on 
the western front, and a large dome, ninety feet 
high from the ground, which lights a great 


hall, sixty-five by sixty-eight feet in diameter, | 


and sixty in height. The building, which is 
in the form of a cross, one hundred and forty 
feet by ninety-five, rests upon about three thou- 


naturally too loose to bear so great a weight. 
On the piles was laid a platform of granite, with 
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hydraulic cement ; and the whole edifice is 
fire-proof, and is warmed and ventilated by an 
apparatus well adapted to the purpose. ‘The 
situation is fine and appropriate for a building 
of the kind, standing on the broad quay be- 
tween the heads of Long and Central wharves, 
and with one front towards the fine harbor of 
Boston on the east. 

No other city in the United States has a finer 
commercial appearance than Boston; and this 
is due to these wharves, which extend far into 
the bay, the great breadth of the adjacent 
quays, and the size of the stores which line 
them all. The Custom-house adds an impor. 
tant and appropriate feature to all this display. 

Boston is the centre of commerce of most 
parts of New England, and the main-spring of 
her manufactures and internal improvements. 
The Middiesex Canal early brought the trade 
of the Merrimac river in this harbor; and now 


-the Lowell railroad and its branches, form a 


more convenient and extensive connection with 
the numerous manufacturing towns on the banks 
of that stream. The other railroads which 
concentrate here from Portland, Springfield and 


. Providence, with their ramifications and exten- 
Laura » 


sions, bring this city Into intimate connection 
with all parts of the country. In foreign com- 
merce, also, the merchants of boston still are, 
as they always have been, enterprizing and 


» successful; and the same may be said of the 
is even able to write intelligibly some of her; 


cod-fishery, whaling and sealing. The exten- 
sive trade in granite and sienite, as well as the 
exportation of ice, has been chiefly conducted 
by Boston vessels. In the advantages of elec- 
tric telegraph, and the steam-packet communi. 
cation with England, Boston has been careful to 
have her share; and, although she has some. 
times to suffer severely from the changing 
policy of the Federal government, she has in- 
telligence, enterprise and resources enough 


» speedily to recover from reverses, and to dis- 


cover and pursue new courses.of useful and 
lucrative business. 





GEN. WasHINGTON AND Lorp Ersxine.—A 
volume was presented to Gen. Washington, in 
1797. by Thomas, Lord Erskine,on a blank 
page of which he wrote the following note, con- 
taining, perhaps, the happiest eulogium of the 
many virtues bestowed upon that great and 
wonderful man :— 

‘“ Sir,—I have taken the liberty to introduce 
your august and immortal name in a short 
sentence which is to be found in the book I 
send you. I have a large acquaintance among 
the most valuable and exalted classes of men, 


, but you are the only human being for whom 
>IT ever felt an awful reverence. 
sand piles, driven into the ground, which was ‘ 


I sincerely 
pray God to grant a long and serene evening to 
a life so gloriously devoted to the happiness of 
the world.” 
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CuHain AND AncHor CAMELS.—Some very ;' perfect life-bc *ts. 


) compassed by wooden hoops, so that they will 


interesting experiments were made on Thurs- 
day last, at the Navy Yard, in testing this new 
invention of Capt. G. W. ‘Taylor. 

It is a contrivance for floating out anchors 
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‘which can be done in a moment’s time. 


and chains, by the use of air-bags made of ‘ 
India-rubber, instead of carrying them in boats, ° 
as is the present practice, to the imminent dan.- « 


ger of the lives of the boats’ crews. 


The chain, ‘ 


as it passes the hawser-hole, is attached to air- « 


bags of cylindrical form, twelve inches in di- 


nected together by brass coupling screws. 
size used for the experiments, was calculated 
for a sloop-of-war’s chain, but was found fully 
adequate to float the chain of a frigate, and 
when fully distended with air, even the cable 
of a ship-of-the-line. It showed about one quar- 
ter of its bulk above water. and looking, a short 
distance off, like a sea-serpent, as the waves 
gave it an undulating motion. 

The anchor is suspended in a similar man- 
ner, by a bag of large dimensions, and globular 
form, which is also to be connected with those 
which sustain the chain. After the anchor and 
the desirable length of cable are thus floated, they 
are towed off in the direction in which they are 
wanted to lay, and at a given signal the air is 
exhausted from all the bags at once, and the 
anchor and chain of course go to the bottom, 
with the bags attached, (having sufficient air 


Some of these bags are en- 


inflate ‘themselves upon being stretched out, 
Re- 
cently two officers of the U. S. belonging to the 
Irish and Vixen, of the Gulf Squadron, Lieu- 
tenants Harris and Pinckney, were lost in the 
surf on the bar of one of the Mexican ports, 
when if they had been furnished with these con- 
trivances, ‘they might have avoided the fatal 


» catastrophe, as it need not be five minutes’ work 
ameter, and twenty feet long, which are con- < 


The ‘ 


to inflate and attach them to the sides of the 
boats. ‘These camels can also be used to float 
cannon and other heavy articles ashore, and 


_also to obtain water from shore, in certain cases 


of difficulty, and probabiy for many other use- 
ful purposes.—Bunker Hill Aurora. 





Swiss Costumres.—There can be no more 
striking indication of the pertinacity with which 
the people cling to their old costumes, and of the 
little intercourse between different parts of even 
the same country, than the fact, that each of 
the twenty-six Cantons of Switzerland has a 
very peculiar and distinct costume of its own, 
never varying in its limits, and never found be- 
yond them. The greatest oddity is seen in the 
head dress of the female peasants. In Berne 
they wear around their heads a circle of wings 


, of black lace, spreading out from their faces 


’ like the sides of a windmill. 


retained to float them clear of the bottom,) and ‘ 


they can be raised again by inflating the cam- 
els. Forty-five fathom of cable were floated in 


the manner described—the spectators being fully . 
satisfied of the practicability of the plan, the ‘ 


experiment was discontinued. In the afternoon, 
experiments were continued by floating an an- 
chor weighing upwards of nine thousand pounds, 


wind and tide by a four-oared boat. 


In Freyburg they 
have flapping straw hats, with rims broad enough 
for a Brobdignag, but crowns small enough for 
Lilliput. In Schwitz, they wear on the back 
of their heads a white lace cap, shaped like the 
magnificent flower of the sweet pea. 

In Appenzell, two armaments like eagles’ 
Wings shoot out from each ear; and are kept 


» together by a glittering band of beads. In 
which it was ascertained could be towed against ‘ 


This method of managing chains and anchors, < 
it is supposed, will be of great advantage, when | 


a vessel is on a lee shore, and it is necessary to 


carry them to windward, in a heavy sea, as it is ° 
very dangerous, if not impossible, in such cases, | 


to carry them out in boats. 
It is estimated that thirty sections of the chain 
camel (one hundred fathom) will be sufficient 


Tessin, a dozen small daggers project from 
the head, which they surround like a radia- 
ting halo, while a sort of round carving knife 
passes through the knot of hair behind. In the 
Grisons, a green hat bears a plume of the lam. 
mergeyer, or vulture of the Alps. Each varies 
thus, and each has a corresponding dress equal- 
ly peculiar and gailv picturesque, and each is 


) so distinct from the other, that an experienced 


for any ship, and can be stowed away in two | 


sixty gallon casks; and that with a proper ap- 
paratus in a case of emergency, they could be 


eye can tell at once to which of the twenty-six 
Cantons the wearer belongs.—Foreign Corres- 


_ pondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 


inflated in half anhour. The experiments were ‘ 
witnessed by Commodores Downes and Parker, > 


and many other naval officers and nautical men, 
and were considered as quite satisfactory. 
ployed in many other cases. They can be 


port and save a whole ship’s company. 





America gains from Europe’s loss. 
Many foreign artists and men of skill and 


‘ science have come to our country within a few 
> months, in consequence of the revolutions and 
These air-bags or camels can be usefully em- ‘ 


disturbances in the political world. We find, 


- also, in our bookstores, many volumes of great 
formed into a raft sufficiently buoyant to sup- < 


They | 


can be attached to the sides of boats when sent < 


on dangerous service, and thereby rerider them ‘ 


elegance as Well as value, and in our auction 
and other stores an unprecedented supply of 
works of art and taste, sent across tiie ocean 
in search of a market. 
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NEWARK WESLEYAN INSTITUTE, FOR 


The cut herewith furnished represents a new 
institution of learning, the corner stone of which 
was laid about a year ago. ‘This Institute 
has gone into operation, the pasi vear, under 
the most favorable auspices. f' is located at 
Newark, N. J., ten miles west of the city of 
New-York. [t stands upon a commanding ele- 
vation in the rear of the bus'ness part ot that 
beautiful citv, but is acecssible. 

We copy trom the Sunday Schoot Advocate. 

From the observat ry of the peo thie 
eve overlooks a population of thirty thousan 1 
with all its indications of mechanieal and com. 
mercial enterprise. 

On the west it takes info vieW the mountains 
of }i-sex and Morris, and on the east the domes 
and sice ples of New -Yo: ‘k and Bro: KY li. (On 
the north lie the village of Belleville and the 
winding valley of the Passaic; on the south are 
Klizabethtown and Staten Island. ‘This wide 
panorama of city, mountain and plain is beau- 
tified by the waters of New- York Bay, and of 
Passaic and Hackensack rivers. Scenery like 
this, so inviting to the eve, and so exhilaratiffg 
to the mind, although perhaps not essentiai to 
the location of a good literary institution, Is cer- 
tainly no -~% ment to it. 

The N. . Institute combines the advan. 
tages of Ns a male and a female academy ; 
located under the same roof, subject to the same 
government, and taught by a joint Faculty. 

It embraces two distinct suites of rooms, on 
opposite sides of the edifice, connecting only at 





female created he them.”’ 








MALE AND FEMALE EDUCATION. 


‘the Principal’s office, the Recitation rooms and 
the Chapel. 


The site extends from street to street, and the 


building, being placed centrally, has two equal 


fronts, Witit front vi ids extending to the streets 
Thus young gentlemen and 
young ladies, who may be members of the In. 
stitute, approach it from diiferent streets, and 
ectiter at opposite side Their study rooms are 
entirely separate, and they only meet in the 
presence of their teachers. 

We take pleasure in alluding to these ar- 
rangemenis, as we consider them worthy of the 
aitention not only of educators by profession, 
but also of parents who have children to educate. 

Having long believed that the plan of having 
boys’ and eirls’ schools entirely distinct from 
each other was unnatural, and for that and 
other reasons objectionable; and having alsa 
been frequently impressed with the defective- 
ness and ill-arrangement of buildings designed 
for the education of both sexes; we heartily 
rejoice at the erection of an institution which 
we think happily designed to obviate both 
classes of obje ctions 

In all efforts to benefit mankind, it is nece 
sary carefully ta regard the will of God, as ex- 
pre ssed in his word and in his works. In the 
former we are taught that in the beginning 
‘* God created man in hisown image—ma/e and 
In the latter we see 
kept up at all ti:nes and in all places a nearly 
equal distribution of the sexes. 


on botno sides. 
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Hence no one denies that God desloned. man ‘ 
and woman for each other’s society. T his being < 
the case, both ought to be educated in view of 
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that design, and mutually qualified for their ¢ 


positions in after life. 
In well-regulated families it is not found ne- 


cessary to have separate tables, at which males ‘ 
and females shall eat respectively. No com- 
munity finds it necessary to have different ‘ 


ehurches, at which men and women shall sepa- ° 
privileges to which she looks forward as a mem- 


ately attend. : 
The Roman Catholics indeed have their nun- 


‘:,ucated in seclusion from each other; but the 
vreiched consequences of this unnatural re- 
straint have for ever settled the quesiion of the 
propriety of such institutions in all enlightened 
minds. On the other hand, the good results, 
and the practical tendencies, of some of the best 
academies in our land, have demonstrated that 
young gentlemen and young ladies may be edu- 
cated in conjunction, to the mutual advantage 
of both, in respect to every trait of good char- 
acter; but especially in regard to intellectual 
improvement and refinement of manners. 
From extensive inquiry on this subject, we 
are prepared to say that a large proportion of 
the most enlightened gentlemen and ladies of 


: lvocate. 


We were highly gratified in reading the | 


‘‘} arsonal Recollections of Charlotte Eliza- 


same subject. 


authority. She says:— 


tion, by separating those whom God has espe- 
cially joined as the offspring of one father and 
one mother. God has mingled them, by send- 
ing now a babe of one sex, now of the other, 
and suiting, as any careful observer may dis- 
cern, their various characters to form a domestic 
whole. The parents interpose, packing the 
boys to some school where no sofier influence 
exists to round off, as it were, the rug 
of the masculine disposition, and where they 
soon lose all the delicacy of feeling peculiar to 
a brother's regard, and learn to look on the 
female character in a light wholly subversive 
of the frankness, the purity, the generous care, 
for which earth can vield no substitute, and the 


loss of which only transforms him, who ought ‘ 
, knowledge the rights of the English proprietors. 


to be the tender preserver of woman, into her 
heartless destroyer. The girls are either 
grouped at home, with the blessed privilege rs 
a father’s eye still upon them, or sent away 


a different direction from their brothers ; pel 
> ated, 


posed, through unnatural and unpalatable re- 
straints, to evils not perhaps so great, but every 
whit as wantonly incurred, as the others. The 
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aan ness, ileal retiring modesty, with which 
one young lady shrinks from the notice of a 


» gentleman, as though there were danger in his 


approach ; and the conscious coquettish air, mis- 
called ease, with which another invites his no. 
tice, are alike removed from the reality of either 
modesty or ease. Both result from a fictitious 
mode of education; both are the consequences 
of nipping in the bud those sisterly feelings that 
lay a fair foundation for the right use of those 


ber of society ; and if the subject be viewed 


( 
( . » . . . . 
-fies and monasteries, at which the sexes are ¢ through the clear medium of Christian princi- 


ple, its lights will become more brilliant, its 
shadows more dark, the longer and the closer 
we contemplate it.’ 


If these principles are correct—and we be- 
lieve that experience and reflection will con- 
vince all that they are—it is high time that 
special attention should be given to their exem- 
plification, by means of proper buildings and 


. suitable measures of education. 


To attain this end is an object of the institu- 
tion we are now noticing, which, we trust, will 
prove to be decidedly a forward movement in 
the great enterprise of education. 


Newark is the largest town in the state of 


der New. Jorene - ee 
ur country fully indorse the principles we here ‘ New-Jersey, and has long _been distinguished 
» by the variety of its manufactures. 


’ ated on a fine plain, extending from the western 
. bank of Raritan river about a mile, to the foot 


beth,” to find her opinions so decided upon the ‘ of a long and elevated ridge of land, rising with 


As one of the most intelligent . 


females of the age, her remarks will be read with < 
, Seats. 

interest, and will. be received as having high : — 
) to this ridge, with two spacious public squares 

-  < between the which fror . 

“ Parents are wrong to check fraternal affec- - etween them, on which front the —— house, 
several churches, and many fine private resi- 


' dences. 


It is situ- 


a gradual swell, covered with fields and woods, 
and sprinkled with farm-houses and country- 
The two principal streets run parallel 


Newark was settled by a colony from Con- 


necticut in May, 1666, on the invitation of Lord 


29 


Cartenet. ‘The proposals, or ‘‘ concessions ”’ as 


, they were called, were so favorable, that a com- 


mittee first came on to examine the ground. It 
consisted of Captain Robert Tucat, John Curtis, 
Jasper Crane and John Tucat, who came from 
the towns. of Guilford, Branford and Milton, 
and having made a satisfactory report, Were sent 
again to lay out a town on this spot. The 
colony which then came on to occupy the place, 


consisted of thirty families; but, on sailing up 


the river, the Indians opposed their landing, 
laying claims to the soil, and refusing to ac- 


Atter some delay and deliberation, the colonies 
agreed to terms which satisfied the savages ; 
and afterwards, landing without further op- 
position, the ground was divided, appropri- 
occupied, and the now beautiful and 
, flourishing town of Newark was then com. 
menced, 
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CULTI¥Y ATOR’. 

Tue following description of several kinds of 
Cultivators, we have borrowed from the Agri- 
cultural Catalogue of Messrs. A. B. Allen 
& Co. 

The Cultivator is a great labor-saving imple- 


ment, for stirring the earth between the rows 
of corn and other crops. It is also well adapted 
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for mixing manures in the soil, and pulverizing | 


it after plowing. It leaves the soil much 
lighter and in better condition to receive the 
seed than when the harrow only is used. It is 
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than the plow, and in one-fourth the time; and 


much more perfectly than the harrow. 

‘There are various forms of teeth. Some en. 
ter and stir the soil deep; others are broad and 
fiat, to skim the surface and cut upthe weeds, 
while others are made with scarifiers or narrow 
teeth ; and as all are made to fit the same size 
and form of mortice, by purchasing different 
forms of teeth, the farmer can use them in the 
same frame-work. 

They are made to expand and contract, to 
conform to the width of rows, &c. Some are 
made having the hindmost teeth so formed as to 


_ turn the earth towards the plants, and by shift- 
useful for covering grain sown broad-cast, and ‘ 


buries it at a more suitable and uniform depth - 


ing them from side to side, turn it from them, as 
may be required. 





UNIVERSAL 


The Universal Cultivator is made longer 5 


than common cultivators, and is all of iron 
except the centre-beam and handles; and the 
side-beams being of wrought-iron so curved, that 
as they are expanded or contracted, by loosen- 


The wheel is a late invention, and is found 
to be a great improvement, as it causes it to 
move steadily and easily, and assists the opera- 


tor in getting around the ends of rows and ob. 
> structions in the field. 


ing the iron-key that confines the tooth in its ¢ 


place, they are each moved forward or back to | 


a point that will again cause them to work par- 


fiers, of wrought and cast-iron. They are sold 
with one or more sets. 


LAaNnGpon’s CuLtivaTor or Horse-PLow.— 
This, in reality, is a plow with a light, wide, flat 


‘share, sharp at the edges, with coulters on the 
allel with the centre-beam and at equal dis- . 
tances from each other. To these are fitted . 
several sets of different formed teeth and scari- ‘ 


There is also one pair of teeth calculated to - 
work in the rear, which may be used instead of ‘ 
the common teeth. They are in form like small 


plows, turning the furrows in opposite directions, 
and fitting alike both side-beams; by changing 
they may be so placed as to turn the furrows to 


mould-board. It is used for running between 
the rows of different crops, to cut up the weeds 
and loosen the soil. It is also an excellent im- 


» plement for digging potatoes. The shares can 


be detached and wings added, which converts 

it into a double mould-board plow. It is only 

recommended for light soils free from stones. 
Cotron-Sweep CuLtivator.—This imple. 


‘ ment is made expressly for the purpose of tak. 
ing the place of the cotton-sweep, besides doing 


or from the centre or rows of vegetables. If ; 


the forward teeth are used at, the same time, 


they finely pulverize the soil, and if the plows ‘ 
are set towards each other, they form a light 

bed in which to plant any kind of seeds. Any ‘ 
form of wrought teeth may be attached to them ° 


by blacksmiths, as the manner of fitting them to ‘ 


5 


the beams is very simple and easy. This cul- 


5 


much additional work. It is made with ve 
sharp steel teeth, so arranged as to cut up ail 
grass and weeds, at the same time finely pul. 
verizing the soil. It can be so expanded or 
contracted, as to suit every width of row. It 
works so lightly that one mule can draw it. 
Hanp-Cuttivator.—This cultivator is made 
entirely of iron except the handle, and expands 
from ten to eighteen inches. It is a very use- 


tivator is made to expand from two to five feet. ‘ ful implement in garden-culture, and is often 


es 
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used in fields, among rows of carrots, beets, &e. « 


It cuts up, and leaves the weeds exposed, and 
stirs the earth very thoroughly. 


The operator with his hands behind him, 
“ee 


clenches the cross-handle and walks easily for- 


— 


ward between the rows, and py yioerms the work 


7 


_ better and faster than several men with hoes, 
leaving thre sround weil nuiverized, and the. 


weeds destroved. ‘This being so expeditiously 


done, it can often be used with advantage. 





HORSE 


This machine will plant wheat, rye, Indian 
corn, oats, peas, beans, rutabagas, &c.; and can 
be regulated to drop any quantity on an acre. 

The drills can be thrown in or out of gear 
separately, so as to planta field of any shape 
without seeding any part twice. They are so 
arranged as to operate cqually well on all 
kinds of land—hilly and rough, as well as level 
and smooth. A man with two horses, can put 
in from ten to twelve acres with wheat in a 
day ; and with one horse, he can plant twenty 
acres with corn per day. 

The horse-drill above described, is easily 
adapted to sowing cotton-seed, and can be made 


_ the spring, while the ground is vet soft. 


DRILL. 


Clay- 
lands, by heaving, pull to pieces and displace 
the roots of grain and grasses sown the previous 
autumn, and the heavy rolier presses the roots 
and earth together to their proper position, when 


vegetation goes on again, and thus, In a mea- 


to do the work of six or eight hands, and much | 


more perfectly than can be done by them. 
Ro.tiers.—These also are important imple. 
ments, and are fast coming into general use. 


. 


They crush all sods and lumps that remain on ‘ 


the top of the ground after the harrow has pass- 


. smooth. 


ed, and force down small stones level with the < 


surface. ‘They render the field smooth for the 
cradle, scythe, and rake, press the earth close 
about the seed, and secure a more sure and 
quick germination. 


sure, prevents what is termed winter-killing. 
They are yariousiv made of wood, stone, and 
iron. Those of Iron are most desirable, being 
less liable to break than stone, and are not sub- 
ect to deeay hike wood. 

The most approved kind are constructed 
wholly of iron exeept the tongue and box, 
which are of wood. ‘These rollers are made 
either eighteen or twenty four inehes in diame- 
ter, In separate sections, each one foot long, 
placed on a wrought-iron arbor on which they 
turn independently of each other, thus turning 
Without much friction and leaving the ground 
They are cenerally used with three 
to six sections. ff four only are required, thills 
or shafis may be substituted for the tongue, and 
drawn by one horse, er both may be used alter. 
nately according to the team. ‘Tha box is 


‘ attached to receive stones. &e.., picked up on 


Their greatest benefits are realized when ? 


used on such light, sandy, and porous soils as 


are not sufficiently compact to hold the roots of | 


plants firmly and retain suitable moisture. On 


such lands they are invaluable, and in all cases » 
Of the common triangular forin, there are vari- 


their use has greatly increased the product. 


Much benefit is undoubtedly found in compress- > 
ing the surface of such light soils, by prevent- 
ing the escape of those gases from the manure _ 
so essential to vegetation, and which are so 
rapidly extracted by the sun and winds. 

Great advantage is gained bv rolling early in 


the field, and for giving weight to the roller ac. 
cording to the work required. They are made 
of all sizes and weights, so as to be drawn by 
hand or a team. 

Harrows.—Of these there are many kinds. 


ous sizes, from the lieht one-horse up to the 


‘large four-horse harrows. 


= ~ 


The Triangular Folding-Harrow has teeth 
constructed like those in the Geddes harrow, 
but is heavier, verv strong, and suitable for 


’ yough soils. 
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A Curious Old Medal of Washington. 
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) their own apothecaries, and when they ceased .o 
? act in that character, is not exactly known. 


Conring asserts (de antiquitatibus academicis) 


’ that the physicians in Africa first began to give 
) up the preparation of medicine so early as the 


i ne, 


time of Avenzoar, in the eleventh century.— 
This accounts for many Arabic terms of art being 
introduced into pharmacy and chemistry, and 


‘ explains why the first known apothecaries were 
> in the lower part of Italy, and their first legal 


The following letter will acquaint our readers > 
with the little that is known of the medal repre- < 


sented by this print. 
in an obscure place, where it must have lain 


Its accidental discovery | 


concealed a Jong time, naturally excited the curl. | 


osity of intelligent persous, who made inquiry 


and search to ascertain whether any record ©x- \ 


. . . . " 4 . P ’ % 

isted relating to it, but without ethe The - 
conclusion which has been drawn appears ‘ 
reasonable. and will be admitied until some- 


‘The r lie 


thing new is brought to light. 
7 eves, and that on several 


peculiar interes! 
accounts. 


Mr. Dwicur—Dear Sir:—I send herewith a 
wood cut of a copper button, found here, which 
may serve to embellish your Magazine. It is an 
interesting relic of the Revolution, and shows how 
ardently Washington was beloved and admired. 

The button is of the size of the block, and was 
found in removing the plaister of a partition here, 
ina house at Red Hook, New York. I supposed 
at first that it was worn by General Armstrong, who 
built this house and resided in it; but none of his 
family recollect ever seeing such athing. If ever 
worn by the officers of the urmy, it was probably dis- 
continued by General Washington's orders. 

You will observe that the cipher ot Washington's 
name is in the centre, with the ardent motto of 
“long live the president” encircling it; and the 
whole is embraced by a chain. in each 


‘our 


establishment in the kingdom of Naples. 

In many places, particularly in opulent cities, 
the first apothecaries’ shops were established at 
the public expense, and belonged to the magis- 
trates. A particular garden was also appropri- 
ated to the apothecary, that he might rear the 
necessary plants, which was called the apothe- 
cary ’s garden; and in many places, though the 


) purposes of it are changed, it is called by the 
, common people after its original designation, 


the apothecary’s garden. In the free Hanse 


7 . city of Bremen, the largest apothecary’s shop, 
Has a‘ 


(named Staat’s Apothecke) is that of the re- 


. public. 


in most places, the apothecary’s shop seems 
to have been a monopoly; and, in Halle, till 
tle year 1535, there was only one, when the 
archbishop gave his physician, J. N. Von 
Wvke, liberty to establish another, but with 
an assurance, that, to eternity, no more should 
be permitted in Halle; and this declaration was 
afterwards confirmed by the chapter. 

Apothecaries’ shops for the use of courts were 
frequently directed by princesses, and it was 


, formerly the fashion, when the fair sex lost the 


link of 


which is the inittal letter of one of the old thirteen > 


states. 
The boundless admiration and gratitude which | 
cherish for Washington, invests with interest every- 


thing relating to him; in which feelings you doubt- spring which sets the whole grand machine of 


Yours very truly, 
ROBERT DONALDSON. 
Blithewood, D. C., Nov. 16th, 1848. 


less concur. 





——_ 


power of wounding, to apply themselves to the 
art of healing, and particularly in Italy, where 
the dealers in herbs and drugs were also deal- 
ers in sweetmeats and confectionary.—Selected. 





‘The labor of the farmer gives employment 
to the manufacturer, and yields a support for 
the other parts of the community: it is the 


> commerce in motion; and the sail could not be 


. spread without the assistance of the plow. 


Of 


» nations, as of individuals, the first blessing is in- 


‘ dependence. 


Apotuecary—lIn its derivative sense, does : 


not seem to allude particularly to the sellers of 
medicine. 
nite signification, (Horteum,) a market, a shop, 


The Greek word is of a very indefi- ‘ 


\ 


. 
7 


or repository, Which may be used or applied to 5 


any other business. Chaucer and Pegge make 
apottencarries, intimating that they used to car- 
ry the medicines themselves, as well as to see 
them administered. ‘Give me an ounce of 


Civet, good apothecary,” says Shakspeare. 


Neither the man nor the people 
can be happy, to whom any human power can 
deny the necessaries or conveniences of life. 
There is no way of living without the need of 


2 foreign assistance, but by the product of our 


own land, improved by our own labor. 


Every 


> other source of plenty is perishable or casual. 
it poticarry, while some have derived it from ‘ 


Tw AH SY 4 


> 


By agriculture only can commerce be perpetu- 
ated; and by agriculture alone can we live in 
plenty without intercourse with other nations. 
This, therefore, is the great art, which every 
government ought to protect, every proprietor 


The office of apothecary is of a very ancient ) of lands to practise, and every inquirer into 


date. The Greek and Roman physicians were ¢ nature to improve.” —Dr. Johnson. 
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The Sloth, Earthworm, Insects, Bees, and Leeches. 


The foll 


from a notice of Professor Jones’s lectures, 


owing familiar descriptions, we copy 


London paper. a 


His object, he said, was to teach his auditors 


” 4 


/ 
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> Which contalned the bicod of man. 
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Aw 
eyes, and cut its way by its saws to those sluicey 
Let then 
mark what he was going to teach. What were 
the chanees that the leech had in the element in 


( which it lived, in the pond or stream, to get 


‘ human blood 2 


4 


that nothing in this world had been made in ,¢ 


vain ; 


tures. 


to give some proofs of that Divine hand ‘ 
which watched even over the humblest crea- . 


/ 


~ S™ 


He had there an animal which had been in- > 


vestigated by naturalists most closely. 
been eélind a poor creature. 
misshapen, and it had been said that it could 
only crawl from tree to tree in search of food, 
and, eventually 


fall from the en and roll itself along the sround 


, failing in that, was obliged to / 


It had < 
It had been ealled ‘ 
2 was relieved it perished 
» for the benefit of the creature that it was thus 


‘ 


\ 


They would perceive that the 
chances were that the leech might live without 
this organ being called into requisition. ‘lhe 
saws were of no benefit to the leech, because it 
lived upon little animaleule. Besides there 
were others, as the horse-leech, which had not 
those teeth. Let them ask how was this. The 
biood was destructive to itself. Unless the leech 
and died. It was not 


armed. ‘The leech, with its saws and instinct, 


‘ was a servant placed by Providence in the hands 


in search of its meat, indicating its miserable > 


position in creation. That man must be bold 
who thus criticised the works of the Creator. 
He looked upon the sloth as one of the most 
splendid instances of Divine power and care 


a 


of man. He thought no one eould deny that it 
was furnished to meliorate the infirmities of 


> mankind. 


SSS ~S 


that could ever be oflered to the contemplation < 


of man. 
which we did not think. 


There were regions to be peopled of ‘ 
Man looked at the « 


hedges and trees, but did not think of the im- ‘ 
> pable of doing harm, and content to fly from 


portant purposes for which they were used. 
The foliage of the trees was not unoccupied. 
There were vast districts of gloomy forests oc- 
cupied by thousands of living beings destined to 
live upon the trees. Their life was curious, 
and their structure was equally curious. The 
structure of the sloth enabled it to reach from 
bough to bough and from tree to tree; and, when 


‘ Hower to flower and sip the nectar. 


Insects, if not taken eare of, would be dan- 
gerous by the numerous eggs laid. ‘The com- 
ion white cabbage butterfly, which was so 
beautiful to look at, and which proved such an 
object of attraction to the little boy who pursued 
it, harmless in itself, would be thought inea- 


Though it 


) only lived two or three days, it laid five hun- 


f 


Fu. FAS VS 


the storm was raging and man shrunk from it 
in his cabin, then it was that this creature was 2 
most active. When the boughs meet in the wind ‘ 
the creature, stretching its hand from tree to ° 
tree, moves across the forest with an activity ‘ 


which is truly wonderful ; 
the Creator had not failed ‘there au 1y more than 
in the humblest of his works. 

The lecturer next explained the structure of 
the worm, especially as to its mouth, and, in 
sequence, came to the leech. He wished to 
impress on his hearers the difference between 


the mouth of the leech and the other worms. ? 
‘mon was ignorant of the consequence. 


They knew that, if a man were unwell, the 
doctor might order leeches to be applied. 
knew that they bite and draw blood. 
familiar. But let them see how the leech man- 
aged it. They were told that the leech cut by 
lancets and sucked the blood, but this was not 
the case. It was furnished with a cupping ap- 
paratus. Its sucker took hold of the soft skin. 
{t differed from other worms, for it had eyes. 


and it proved that > 
‘hunt after the eggs. It 
ously for cate rpillars and dropped an egg. 


- dred eggs, and departed from life. 
) of these eggs 


Every one 
vould become a caterpillar in 
course of time, if nothing happened to them; 
and, if it were supposed that these caterpillars 
laid eggs in the same proportion, there would 
be five hundred thousand caterpillars from one 
butterfiy in the season, enough to eat up a whole 
garden. ‘There were many creatures provided 
to feed on these eggs. Amongst others the ich- 
neumon, an inse ct with a long tail, with which 
no drill could be compared, was employed to 
searched most assidu- 


It 


bored a hole into the covering of the caterpii- 


Fe DP J 


They ° 
That was 
» tion has been.placed there. 


© ee ee ae ee 


¢ building what he justly termed a lifeboat. 


If they looked at the head of a leech they would ‘ 
find eight or nine eyes spread over the inside of ¢ tate fishes; but have they ever studied insect 
that sucking disc for the purpose of seeing, if it ‘ constructions ? 


In 


chose to make use of its cupping apparatus. 


the leech’s mouth were three saws, such as no 
cutler could imitate. 


It chose its place by its 


C 


; 





lar, and deposited an egg, thus "proceeding till it 
had laid five or six hundred of them. It dib- 
bled them in like potatoes. The caterpillar was 
ignorant of what had been done, and the ichneu- 
The 
caterpillar lived on joyfully, but seeds of death 
had been planted in it. ‘The germ of destruc- 
The egg is hatched, 
and the young ichneumon lives on the substance 
by which it is surrounded, thus destroying the 
caterpillar. The lecturer proceeded to observe 

largely on the gnat and its curious means of 
By 


the way, shipbuilders have been careful to imi. 


The beehive was one of the greatest miracles 
in creation. It had been investigated again and 
again, but as to its internal working we were 
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still ignorant. The 
thousand eggs. 
‘There were three orders in a hive: the drones, 
the males; the workers, the females; and one 
female selected queen. ‘The drones were of 


~~ FA 


little importance: their only use was, that the § zeal and devotedness enough for it. 
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bee would lay her thirty < 
The queen bee alone laid eggs. ° 


queen should have the opportunity of selecting ? 


her own companion. 


As soon as this is done, in- ‘ lost his life in the adventure, without having left 


stantly, spurred by the utmost ferocity, these > 


Amazons fall upon every poor drone inhabiting ‘ scnt a small boat over-land, on camels’ backs, 


the hive, and in an hour or two have dragged 
them all out and strewed the ground with their 
dead bodies. ‘The workers then commence 
building their hive, each cell suited to the kind 
of bee to be produced from it. ‘There could 
only be one queen in a hive. 


be one sun in the heavens and one Alexander § 


on earth ; so no hive was permitted to have two 
queens. 
the first place to prevent this. 


these eggs might produce bees simultaneously. - 
Then the question would be settled by a con- ‘ 
test, to be decided by the sharpest sting. It > 


generally ended in the death of both. 
out would immediately destroy the remaining 
eggs to ensure her own safety, and the parent 
queen would fly off to found a new colony. 

Mr. Jones dwelt chiefly upon the habits of 
fish, pointing out the more remarkable instances 
in which the beneficence and wisdom of the 
Creator were observable in the manner in which 


of man.—Anglish paper. 





Ecclesiastical Edifices: their dimensions. 
St. Peter's at Rome. 
Width of the cathedral 233 sng. feet. 
External diameter of the cupola 158 
Total height 448 
Cathedral of Milan. 
Width of the front 216 feet 


Width of the cross 251 

Total height 350 
Pantheon at Rome. 

Length of the portico 103 piedi* 


* The measurements of this edifice are given in 
feet; but they are neither the Roman, nor the 
Parisian, nor any other feet we are acquainted 
with. The other measurements are given in French 
metres of 39 376-1000 English inches. 


Width of ditto 61 

Interior diameter 132 

Height from the pavement to the 
summit of the cupola 132 


St. Stephen's at Vienna. 
Width of the fagade 148 feet 
Great tower (from the ground to 
the top of the cross) 
Greatest breadth between the 
chief towers 235 
St. Mary's “del Fiore,” Florence. 
Whole length 517 feet 
Total height 386 


450 





The next < 
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Melancholy Fate of a Discoverer. 


Costigan was a young Irishman, whose mind 
was set upon exploring the Dead Sea, and giv- ’ 


, ing the world the benefit of his discoveries. It 


would have been a useful service; and he had 
But he 
wauted either knowledge or prudence ; and he 


He 


us any additional information whatever. 


to the lake of ‘Tiberias, and in this he set fofth 
in an open boat, in the month of July, with only 
ene attendant—a Maltese servant. They fol- 


‘lowed the Jordan, entered the Dead Sea, and 
) reached its southern end, not without hardship 
‘There could onlv ¢ 


and difficulty. 
returning. 


But the fatal struggie was in 
The wind did not often favor them ; 


‘and once’ it blew such a squall that they 
Nature had used female jealousy in $ threw overbeard whatever came to hand: and 
The queen bee - 


laid several eggs to produce queens, and two of ‘ 


the first thing that the servant threw over was 
their only cask of fresh water. They were 
now compelled to row for their lives, to reach 
the Jordan before they perished with thirst ; but 
the sun scorched them from a cloudless sky, 
and the air was like that of a furnace. When 
Costigan could row no further his servant made 
some coffee from the water of the lake; and 
then lay down in the boat to die. But the man 
once more roused himself, and by many efforts 
brought the boat to the head of the lake. 


‘They lay helpless for a whole day on that burn- 
ing shore, unable to do more than throw the 
they were made to contribute to the sustenance - 


salt water over each other from time to time. 


. The next morning, the servant crawled away, 


extreme difficulty. 


in hopes of reaching Ribban, which he did with 
He sent Costigan’s horse 


> down to the shore, with a supply of water. The 
. poor young man was alive; and he was carried 
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to Jerusalem in the coolness: of the night. He 
was taken care of in the Latin convent there; 
but he died in two days. During those. hours 
of lingering, he never spoke of his enterprise ; 
and not a note concerning it was ever found 
among his effects. Any knowledge that he 
might have gained has perished with him; and 
no reliable information could be obtained from 
his servant. Costigan’s grave is in the Arme- 
nian burying-gronnd; and there I saw the 
stone which tells his melancholy story. He died 
in 1885.—Miss Martineau’s Eastern Travel. 





Spirit or Controversy.—For more than 
twenty years my dear Master has delivered me 
from a spirit of controversy, and I trust will de- 
liver me to the end. Let others dispute about 
salvation, I will leave them and seek to enjoy 
it. And I do—glory be to my God. I am 
getting in my harvest, while they are only 
sowing the seed. I am living upon my Jesus, 
and he is become my all—W. Romaine, Black. 
friar, Oct. 29, 1772. 
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Cultivation of the Artichoke. 


Cy nara Scoly . 
Hortensis, or 


There are two varieties, viz. : 
mus, or French, and Cynara 
Globe. 


This vegetable is propagated either from ‘ 


seed or offsets. If from the former, the seed 
should be sown in rows a foot apart, the last of 


March, and thinned to about the same disiance , 


as soon as they are an inch high. ‘They should 
be kept clean from weeds, and the ground about 
them moved now and then during the summer, 
and in the autumn they will be large enough to 
plant out, where they are to stand and to bear. 

They are plants which require a good deal of 
room, and a very rich soil. If propagated from 
ofisets, the 
the strongest and most healthy, which must be 


separated with as much root as possible. Some ‘ 
holes, about fifteen inches in diameter, and ; 


twelve inches deep, must then be made at the 
distance of about three feet from each other, 


nure and rich compost. ‘I'wo or three of the 
offsets must be put into each hole, six or eight 
inches asunder, with a few inches of the tops 
trimmed off. Water them occasionally, and 
dig the ground well between them. ‘The 
months of April and May are the most favora- 
ble for making these plantations, which will 
yield a crop in the same year. 

extremely susceptible of frost. 


Each clump 


or stool should therefore have the earth drawn? since Yung-lo rebuilt 


up pretty much about it in the fall of the year ; 
but in dry weather 
vere Weather, some litter should be Jaid on the 
top of each stool, being always taken off as 
soon as the frost is completely out of the ground. 
In the spring, the whole of the ground ought to 
be carefully dug, and the earth levelled ‘down 
from the sides of the stools; the offsets should 


old plants should be examined for | 


The artichoke, ; 


although in appearance a very robust plant, is ¢ ities. 


if possible, and in very se- 2 “ The Temple of Gratitude.” 


. its erection was 
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and no further trouble is required, 


> ¢ dred and fifty- two. 
with intervals of four feet, filled in with ma- ¢ 


ate a yard asunder, md nine 
or ten inches distant from each other in the row, 

covering them with three inches depth of earth. 
The eround should be well manured for them, 
except to 
keep them clear from weeds, and give a light 
digging between the rows.— Selected. 


The Porcelain Tower at Nanking. 

After the removal of the imperial residence 
from Nanking to Pekin, the temple was erected 
by the bounty of the Emperor Yung-lo. The 
work of erection occupied a period ‘of sixteen 
years. The building consists of nine stories of 
variegated porcelain, and its height three hun- 
dred and fitty feet, with a pine apple of gilt at 
Above each of the roofs is the 


‘ head of a dragon, from which, supported by 


iron rods, hang eight bells. 
angles are eighty bells 


and, below, at right 
S. making in all one hun- 
On the outside of the nine 


stages there are one hundred and twenty -eight 


lamps ; and below, in the centre of the oe- 
tagonal hall, twelve porcelain lamps. Above 
they illuminate the oe ee heavens, and 


below they enlighten both the good 


and bad 


among men. On the top are two copper boil- 
ers, Weighing twelve hundre d pounds and a 
dish of six hundred pounds weight; placed 


there in order constanily to avert human calam- 


This pagoda has been the glory of the ages 
and beautified it; and, 


) as a monument of imperial gratitude, it is called 


S.IVJsIwiwss 


> servative from w ater, one pearl ; 


then be taken off, and the plants left to produce 


their crop. ‘The artichoke enjoys a deep rich 


preferred. ‘There are two sorts—the French 
or oval-headed, and the Globe: 
best. When it is intended to sa¥e the seed, 
some of the earliest heads should remain uncut, 
which will flower like a thistle in the summer 


and the seed will be ripe in the fall. Gather it 


when perfectly dry, rub it out of the husks, $ 


and put it by in a dry place, where it will be 
good for three years at least. 

JerusaLem Articuoxke.—March is the proper ° 
month for planting the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
and being of a very hardy nature, they will 
thrive in any situation, and even in a soil of an 
ordinary kind. They are not easily eradicated } 
when once introduced into a garden. The Je- 
rusalem Artichoke is propagated in the same 
manner as the potato, by planting the bulb or 
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The ¢ ‘xpense of 
2,485,484 Chinese ounces of 
silver, equivalent to £150,000 sterling. 

There are in this pagoda as a charm against 
malignant influences, one carbuncle ; as a pre- 
from fire, one 
from wind, one pearl; from dust, one 
with severel Chinese translations of San- 


pearl ; 


pearl ; 


) scrit books relating to Buddha and Buddhism. 
‘soil, and should be well manured every second 2 


year at farthest, but manure every year is to be ‘ —The wall at the Saleen is at least twelve feet 


the latter is the ‘ 


Lecompte, in his ; journey through China, says 


The staircase is narrow and trouble. 
some, "the steps being very high; the ceiling of 
each room is beautified with paintings, and the 
walls of the upper rooms have several niches 
There are several priests 
of bonzes attached to the building, to keep it in 
order, and illuminate it on festival occasions. 
This is effected by means of lanterns made of 
thin oyster shells, used by the Chinese instead 
of glass. These are placed at each of the 
eight angles, on every story, and the effect of 
the subdued light on the highly reflective sur- 
face of the tower is very striking and beautiful. 





St. Louis, Missouri, contains sixty thousand 
inhabitants. It has grown very rapidly, the 
population having doubled in eight vears. 
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Indians Making Canocs. 


In Ost savage CouLtries ihe first boats ap- 
pear to have been made by hollowing logs ; and 
this has been almost the only kind of vessel used 
by the American Indians. ‘There are, indeed, 
exceptions on the western coast of South Amer- 
ica, Where the balsa, a peculiar kind of raft, 
has been in use from time immemorial. ‘The 
reader will find a particular description of it in 
Dwight’s American Magazine, Vol. 1V. 

Some years ago the remains of an ancien! 
canoe were dug up in a marsh in England ; and 
we have seen a modern one floating on the 
river Po, at the city of Turin in Italy. It is, 
however, a remarkable fact, that the small boats 
of the Malays are always made of three planks, 
carefully fitted and fastened together ; and our 
Consul, at Singapore, lately informed us, that he 
had dug up an ancient one in that island, con- 
structed in the same manner. 

Our Indians used to hollow out the bodies of 
trees for their canoes with the aid of fire; slow- 


thick, which Wis 


fitted to the bottom part with 
equal strength and ingenuity. Several thwarts 
were laid from one side to the other, to which 
they were securely fastened, in order to strength- 
en the canoes. 

‘Some few of their canoes at Mercury Bay 
aud Opoorage are all made entirely of one trunk 
of wood, which is made hollow by fire: but by 
iar the greater part are built after the plan de- 
scribed. The smaller boats, which are used 
chiefly in fishing, are adorned at head and stern 
with the figure of a man, the eyes of which are ° 


- composed of white shells, a tongue of enormous 
size is thrust out of the mouth, and the whole 


ly hacking away some of the wood with their : 


dull stone hatchets or adzes, and scraping it 
with shells. One of the savages represented in 
our print, is burning off a log to make a canoe, 
and the others are burning and scraping out 
another. 

New Zealand.—The boats of the New Zea- 
landers are thus described by Captain Cooke: 

“The canoes of this country are not unlike the 
whale-boats of New England, being long and 
narrow. ‘The larger sorts seem to be built for 
war, and will hold from thirty to one hundred 
men. One of these, at Tolaga, measured near 
seventy feet, six in width and four in depth. It 
was sharp at the bottom, and consisted of three 
lengths, about two or three inches thick, and 
tied firmly together with strong plaiting. Each 
side was found of one entire plank, about twelve 
inches broad, and about an inch and a half 


face a picture of the most absolute deformity. 
“The grander canoes, which are intended 
for war, are ornamented with open work, and 
covered with fringes of black feathers, which 
give the whole an air of perfect elegance. The 
side-boards, which are carved in a rude man- 
ner, are embellished with tufts of white feathers. 
‘These vessels are rowed with a kind of paddles, 
between five and six feet in length, the blade of 
which is a long oval, gradually decreasing till 


/it reaches the handle; and the velocity with 


' prising. 


which they row with these paddles is very sur- 
Their sails are composed of a kind of 
mat or netting, which is extended between two 


- upright poles, one of which is fixed on each side. 


Two ropes, fastened to the top of each pole, 
serve instead of sheets, (ropes so called for 
stretching a sail.) ‘The vessels are steered by 
two men, having each a paddle, and sitting in 
the stern; but they can only sail before the 
wind, in which direction they move with con- 
siderable swiftness. 

“The Indians use axes, adzes, and chisels, 
with: which last they bore holes. The chisels 
are made of jasper or of bone; their axes and 
adzes are of a hard black stone. They use 
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their small jasper tools till they are blunted, and 


then throw them away, having no Instrument to 
sharpen them with.” 
New South Wales.—‘In the northern parts 


noes are formed by hollowing the trunk of a 


tree; and it was conjectured that this operation ; a fortnight or twenty days; and, if they had 


must have been performed by fire, as the natives 


for that purpose.” 
“The people of Otaheite,’’ says Cooke, * make 


~~ 


. 
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th by day and night. The Pahies differ also 
in size, being from sixty to seventy feet long. 
They are also very narrow, and are sometimes 


» used for fighting, but chiefly for long voyages. 
of this country,”’ says Captain Cooke, “the ca- 


In going from one island to another, they are 


‘ sometiines out nearly a month, and often at sea 


; convenience to siow some provisions, they could 
did not appear to have any instruments proper ; 


stay out much longer. ‘These vessels are very 


‘ useful in landing, and putting off from shore in 


use, for building houses, constructing canoes, 


hewing stones, and for felling, cleaning, carv- 


and for a file or a polisher, they make usc of a 
rasp of coral and coral sand. ‘The blades of 
the adzes are extremely tough, but not very 
hard. 


for felling wood weigh six or seven pounds, and 


ounces. 


~~ fA 


a surf; for, by their great length and high stern, 
they landed dry, when the Endeavor’s boats 


, , could scarcely land at all. 
ing, and polishing their timber, of nothing more < 


than an adze of stone, and a chisel of bone; § of these boats, the chief parts or pieces of which 


"They are very curious in the constructiou 


> are formed separately, without either saw, plane, 


They muke thein of various sizes: those ¢ 


chisel, or any other iron tool, which renders 
their fabrication more surprising and worthy of 
observation. These parts being prepared, the 


> keel is fixed upon blocks, and the planks are 
others, which are used for carving, only a few < 


They are obliged, every minute, to ‘ 


sharpen them on a stone, which is always kept 


near them for that purpose. 


with in the use of these tools, is the felling of a ‘ 
tree, Which employs a great number of hands , 


for several days together. 


The tree in general < 


use is called doie, the stem of which is straight 


and tall. Some of their smaller boats are made 
of the bread-fruit tree, which Is wrought with- 


out much difficulty, being of a light, spongy | 


nature. Instead of planes they use their adzes 
with great dexterity. ‘heir canoes are all 


quainted with the method of warping a plank. 
“Of canoes they have two kinds. One they 
call Joahahs, the other Pahies. ‘The former is 
used for short voyages, and the latter for long 
ones. ‘These boats do not differ either in shape 
or in size; but they are in degree proportionate, 
being from sixty to seventy feet in length, and 
not more than the thirtieth part in breadth. 


another, and others are used in fishing. There 
is also the Joahah, which serves for war. ‘These 
are by far the longest, and the head and stern 
are considerably above the body. ‘These Joah- 
ahs are fastened together side by side when they 
go to sea, at the distance of a few feet apart, by 
strong wooden poles, which are laid across them, 
and joined to each side. A stage or platform 
is raised on the forepart, about ten or twelve 
feet long, upon which stand the fighting men, 
whose missile weapons are slings and spears. 
Beneath these stages the rowers sit, who supply 
the place of those who are wounded. 

“The fishing Joahahs are from thirty or for- 
ty to ten feet in length; and those for travelling 


supported upon props, till they are sewed or 
joinéd together with strong plaited thongs, which 
are passed several times through holes with a 


» chisel or bone; and, when finished, they are 
“Phe most difficult task which they meet ° 


sufficiently tight, without caulking. They keep 
these boats with great care, in a kind of shed, 
built on purpose to contain them.” 





FLori-Mania.—It is almost impossible to be- 


‘lieve the extraordinary fondness which the 


natives ot Holland and France had for flowers; 
and though the rage is now extinct, it cannot 
now be unentertaining to show the extent to 


) which their partiality for flowers had led them. 
shaped with the hand, the Indians not being ac- ‘ 
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In 1636, at Haerlem, a flower to which they 
had given the fine name of semper augustus, was 
sold for four thousand six hundred florins, a 
beautiful new carriage, and two horses, with 
harness. 

Another person gave thirteen thousand florins 
for a flower of the same kind. 

For a ‘Tulip root, two hundred square perches 


2 of land were given. 
Some are employed in going from one island to § 


/ 
\ 


One who possessed a yearly rent of sixty 


2 thousand florins, reduced himself to beggary in 


» the short space of four months, by purchasing ° 
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flowers. 

This rage for flowers was carried to such ex. 
tent, that in three years the traflic of them 
yielded in one city in Holland, ten millions ster- 
ling! ‘The states then issued a proclamation to 
suppress such destructive and dishonest com- 
merce. 

The price given for flowers in France, was 
nearly as éxtravagant, but the rage soon gave 
way to some other fashion, without interposition 
of government.—Jd. 





Tue Repusiic or Liseris, the independence 


have a smal! house fixed on board, which is $ of which was recognized in October by Eng. 


fastened on the forepart, for the better accom- 
modation of persons of rank, who occupy them 
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land and France, was founded in 1820 by the 
) American Colonization Socicty. 
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MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

“The stork in the heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed times; and the turtle, and the crane, 
and the swallow observe the time of their com- ‘ 
ing ; but my people know not the judgment of 
the Lord.” 

The sense of these striking lines evidently is, ; 
that these birds know the seasons when to return ¢ 
to their former abodes; but the Jews did not ‘ 
think of returning to their former, and only true < 
God. . They also refer to that remarkable cus- > 
tom in the history of many birds—their migra- 
tion. Storks are birds of passage; and it is’ 
uncertain whence they come, or whither they . 
go. Assembling on a particular day, they are 
said never to leave one of their company be- / 
hind; and take their flight when they leave 
Kurope, in the night-time. ‘They return in - 
March. In Holland especially, they are favor- 
ite birds, and protected by-law from injury or ° 
molestation. An intelligent friend, who has 
travelled through that country, informs me that 
these birds are thus carefully preserved, in con- 
sequence of their destroying a small insect 
which is most fatal by undermining their dikes. 
‘The Egyptians, it is well known, adored the an- ‘ 
cient Ibis, which, it is supposed by some, was ¢ 
the stork. 

The crane is also a great wanderer, spending 
the autumn in Europe; then he visits some 
more southern climate, and returns again in tle 
spring ; crosses over to the north in summer, 
and comes back to the cultivated ground once ° 
more by the autumn. In these journeys they 
fly- at an astonishing height; and their note, ; 
which is uncommonly loud, is often heard in the ‘ 
clouds when the birds are not seen at all. The, 
stork is silent; but the crane has a loud piercing < 
voice which governs’ his own and the flight of 
others in their migration. 

At the end of September, the European swal.- > 
lows direct their flight towards Congo, Senegal, « 
and the whole Morocco shore, performing their > 
fatiguing journey in seven days. It is not cer- 
tain that all swallows migrate. Some possibly 
are so formed as to be very differently affected ¢ 
by the approach of winter, and find safe retreats ‘ 
with a sufficiency of warmth, in caves and 
holes of the earth. Such are awakened from ‘ 
their torpor by the genial influence of spring ; 
while a seeret instinct brings back those which ‘ 
in the previous autumn had undertaken the long 
voyages referred to. The swallow comes back 
to the nest constructed the previous summer ; 
and the stork will seek again the very house 
which she forsook at the beginning of the 
winter. 

In.the United States, the barn swallows (Hi- 
rundo Americana,) are seen in great numbers, 
skimming along near the earth, and directing 
their course towards the south, during the month | 
of September. They probably winter with other 
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American migratory tribes about the Gulf of 


‘ Mexico. In the winter of 1840, I noticed, 
2 almost daily, amidst the cultivated grounds and 


weeds of Florida, flocks of doves, robins, black- 


2 birds, wild turkeys, the bluebird and the red- 
‘ headed woodpecker, all well known inhabitants 


of more northern latitudes. The bluebirds 
most likely winter in the West Indies, where 


) they are very common at that season. What 


an extraordinary flight for so small a bird! He 
is known to fly a mile per minute; and at this 


‘ rate, allowing time for rest, in less than half a 
» day he would reach the Bermudas, six hundred 


miles distant from the nearest part of our conti- 


‘nent! 


I*ew subjects of natural history have excited 


, more curiosity than these annual migrations 


of the feathered tribes. It is generally believed 


. that the cause of their retreat arises from fear, 


climate, or hunger. Thus the starling, when 


, he finds subsistence no longer in Sweden, yearly 
» descends into Germany; and the quails for- 
. sake the burning heat of Africa for the milder 


sun of Europe. Here they pass the summer, 


, and then direct their course back to the temper- 


ate air of Egypt. The whole a daring journey, 
yet easily accomplished! 

In our own country as well as in Europe this 
emigration usually commences about the end of 
September, when the birds flock to southern 


> latitudes. It is interesting to notice the order 
» of their flight. Those of the duck species 
> generally range themselves in a long line, or 
, sometimes make their march angularly, uniting 


two lines in the centre, like the letter > re. 
versed. The leader at the point seems to cleave 
the air, and aid the passage of those behind; 
and when fatigued, he falls back into one of the 


» files, while another takes his place. On Staten 
. Island, two weeks ago, I observed about sunset, 


high in the air, a flock of wild geese thus 
wending their way across New-Jersey towards 
the south. 


The Columba Migratoria, the wild pigeon of 


> our country, is one of the most extraordinary 


birds known. Wilson, the great American or- 
nithologist, while descending the Ohio, saw a 


> column of these migratory pigeons, passing 


from Kentucky over Indiana, eight or ten miles 


2 in length. Sometimes they sweep the heavens 


in one vast extended line; and then again the 
pilots would vary their course, until with 
shining undulations, the body filled a space 
resembling the winding of some majestic river. 
Their journeys are known to extend as far as 
the Bahama Islands. With some species of the 
wild duck they travel at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. The structure of migratory birds is 
admirably calculated for rapid and long contin- 
ued flight. Their feathers being very light, 
they can float for many hours in the atmosphere, 
requiring scarcely any support ; end their bones, 
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filled with air instead of marrow, are of lighter 
substance than those of quadrupeds. 

Two things are peculiarly striking in these 
migrations of the feathered race. 

First. ‘They know the precise time when 
they should go, and when to return. “The 
stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 


times; and the turtle and the crane and the 


swallow observe the time of their coming.”’— 
We cannot suppose that they have any memory 
of the region they formerly visited, nor that they 
can see it while travelling at so great a height 


in the air. Doubtless they fly onward, as they ¢ 


continue to find the atmosphere suitable to their 


necessities and feelings; but it is nevertheless ‘ 


in other respects singular and inexplicable in- 
stinct. 

Secondly. Itis equally astonishing that these 
birds, without reason, can know the exact path 
they should take, and how far they should go! 
Without a guide or provisions they will accom. 


plish a journey of more than a thousand miles > 


long, in the most regular order, and ysually 
flying against the wind, and often by night! 
The humming bird, for instance, the most mi- 
nute of the migratory tribe, late in September 
leaves our trumpet, and other tubular flowers, 
and, by a rapidity of flight which almost eludes 
the eye, soon luxuriates again amid the ever- 
green orange groves of Florida. 

How can ali this be explained, except in the 
wise provisions of a gracious Providence! 
“ Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, 


neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet : 


your heavenly Father feedeth them.” Being 
of beings! God of love! the provision which 
thou hast made for all thy creatures is adequate 


to all their wants. How inexpressible and great < 


are thy tender mercies! Especially art thou 
good to man. “Even the very hairs of your 


head are numbered. Are not five sparrows 
sold fortwo farthings? and not one of them is ° 


forgotten before God. Fear not, therefore. ye 
are of more value than many sparrows.” 
G. P. D. 





Monumental Columns. 


The triumphal column at Rome, called Tra- 
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their beaks festoons of laurel, and the sides are 
richly ornamented with a variety of military 
weapons. ‘The inside of the column contains 
a staircase ascending to the capital, and as each 
block of stone forms the whole diameter of the 
shaft, the steps are wrought out of the solid 
courses. (See the Print, Vol. 1.) 


The Antonine column is one of the most 
> considerable monuments of ancient Rome. It 
e was erected by Marcus Aurelius and by him 
> consecrated to Antoninus Pius, whose statue was 
- placed on the summit. On the shaft the achiev- 


) 
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‘ments of Aurelius were represented. The 
> height of the column is ninety-six and a half 
» feet, diameter eleven and a half; on a pedestal 
> twenty-six and a half feet high. The base and 
capital have Doric profiles. ‘The construction 
is like ‘Trajan’s column. 

The column at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
erroneously called Pompey’s Pillar, is of the 
) Corinthian order, raised on a close pedestal. 
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¢ The height of the shaft is sixty-seven feet in one 
) plece of granite, and nearly nine feet diameter 
>—whole height ninety-four feet. Some jolly 
British tars, with a kite and rope-ladder, it is 
said, contrived to reach the summit, and fairly 
drank out.a huge bowl of punch, (as an emblem 
of commerce with the four quarters of the 
, world and their hemisphere of vision,) in healths 
to Neptune. 
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At Constantinople were two triumphal col- 
umns, similar to those of Trajan and Antoninus. 
The column of Constantine is now nearly de- 
stroyéd, and of that erected to Arcadius by 
Theodosius, the pedestal and first course of the 
shaft only remain. 

The monument of London, of Portland 
. granite, is mentioned as the largest column in 
) existence, being fifteen feet in diameter and 
- two hundred and two feet high, including the 
pedestal and crowning. It was erected by Sir 
- Christopher Wren, in the reign of Charles II. 
, in memorial of the great fire of London, 

in 1666, 
The principal monuments in the United 
. States, are the Washington Monument at Balti- 
» more and the granite monument on Bunker. 
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jan’s Pillar, built by Avpollodorus, the famous hill. ‘Lhe Washington monument is a superb 
Roman Architect, is much celebrated. Its > Structure, on a bold and elevated situation in 
height is one hundred and six feet; diameter < Howard's Park. The base is fifty feet square 
nearly thirteen feet, on a pedestal nineteen feet ' and twenty-three feet high—on it rises another 


high. There is a crowning upon the capital, 


> square one half these dimensions. On these is 


supporting a bronze statue, (formerly of the ‘ elevated a column, twenty feet diameter at the 
Emperor, but at present of St. Peter) about ‘ base and fourteen at the top—the statue of 
fourteen feet high. The base and capital are ' Washington is to be placed on the summit, one 
of the Fuscan order. The column, with the 2 hundred and sixty-three feet from the ground. 


crowning, is composed of thirty-four large 


~The foundation of Bunker-hill monument is 


blocks of white marble, and the shaft is 2 fifty feet square, base thirty feet—it is raised 


adorned, mounting spirally, with representations 
of the victories of Trajan over the Dace. Four 


eagles, at the corners of the pedestal, support in 


to nearly two hundred and twenty feet dimin-. 


) ishing in diameter to fifteen feet. It is built of 
¢ Quincy granite.—Se/ected. | 
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State of Agriculture in California. 
The lands of California, as has been stated, 


consequently its agricultural operations were 
for a long time chiefly carried on by them. 
This art or science is well known not to be even 
now in a very advanced state in Spain, and 
could not possibly have been well understood— 


which bas not in any degree improved since its 
first introduction—may, conseq: ently, easily be 
imagined to be most rude and backward. It is 
not thought necessary by those primitive farm- 
ers to study the use of fallows or green crops ; 
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( cut from a tree of the necessary dimensions, 
» and has no dressing except the taking off the 
have, until within a few years, been almost ex- . 
clusively in the hands of the missionaries, and ‘ 
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bark: it is inserted into the upper part of the 
main piece, and connected with it by a small 


2 upright piece of wood on which it slides, and is 


fixed by two wedges: by withdrawing those 


) wedges the beam is elevated or lowered, and by 
‘ this means the plow is regulated as to depth of 
) furrow, or what plowmen call, giving more or 
even in its then state—by the monks who first ‘ 
settled in California in the last century. ‘The » 
actual state of agriculture in this country— < 


nor to study the alternation of white and legu- , 


minous grains, or any such modes of improved 
husbandry: these are refinements they never 
heard or dreamed of, and it would be as natu- 
ral to expect, that they should adopt such 


less earth. 

The long beam passes between the two oxen 
like the pole of a carriage or ox-wain, and no 
chain is required for drawing the plow: a pin 
is put through the point of the beam which 
passes before the yoke, and is fixed there by 
thongs of raw hide. ‘The plowman goes at one 
side of the plow, holding the handle or stilt with 
his right hand, and managing the goad with his 


‘left. There are never more than two oxen used 


» 
4 


in these plows, and no driver is required; the 


¢ plowman managing the plow and directing the 


/ 
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novelties, as that they would the doctrines of < 


Luther or Calvin. Their only plan of renova- > 


/ 
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ting the fertility of an exhausted soil, is to let it 


rest from culture, and to abandon it to its native 
weeds until it may again be thought capable of 
bearing crops of grain. 
dance of land in the countiy, a second cultiva- 
tion of exhausted ground is not resorted to for 
many years, and perhaps not at all. 

The grains chiefly cultivated are maize or 
Indian corn; wheat; barley; and a kind of 
small bean called frivo/: this bean is in uni- 
versal use all over Spanish America, and is a 
most pleasant food. They are cooked, when in 
a ripe state, fried with lard, and much esteemed 
by all ranks of people. 


From the superabun- | 
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oxen himself. ‘Lhe manner of yoking the oxen 
is not as is done in the north of Europe, by put- 
ting the yoke on the shoulders and fixing it by 
a wooden collar or bow, round the neck: the 
yoke is placed on the top of the head close be. 
hind the horns, tied furmly to their roots and to 
the forehead by thongs, so that instead of draw- 
ing by the shoulders, they draw by the roots of 
the horns and forehead. When oxen are so 
bound up they have no freedom to move their 
heads; they go with their noses turned up, and 
seem to be under great pain. 

Their carts are drawn by oxen yoked in the 
same manner; and in this case, they have to 
bear the weight of the load on the top of their 
heads, which is certainly the most disadvan- 


‘ tageous mechanical point of the whole body: this 


Maize is the staple bread corn, and is culti- ; 


vated in rows or drills. 


The cultivation of this < 


grain is better managed than that of the others, : 


and is certainly superior to what might be: ex- 
pected from such rude farmers and with such 
implements of husbandry as they possess. ‘The 


renders their sufferings more severe than in the 
plow, and it is truly distressing to see the poor 
animals writhing under a load which, on their 
backs or shoulders, they could easily support. 


, The form of the ox-cart is as rude as that of 
» the plow; it is composed of a bottom frame 


plow used, not only in California, but in all ¢ 


other parts of America inhabited by the Spanish 
race, is of great antiquity. It is composed of two 
principal pieces, the one which we shall call the 
main piece, is formed out of a crooked branch 
of timber cut from the tree, of such a natural 
shape as to form this main piece, which con- 
stitutes of itself the sole and handle or stilt ; it 
has only one handle, and no mould-board or 
other contrivance for turning over the furrow, 
and is therefore only capable of making a sim- 
ple rut équal on both sides: a share is fitted to 
the point of the sole, but without any feather, 
and is the only iron in the whole construction 
‘of the plow. The other piece is the beam, 
which is of great length so as to reach the yoke 
of the oxen by which the plow is drawn; this 
beam is also formed of a natural piece of wood, 


of a most clumsy construction, on which is 
raised a body of a few bars stuck upright, of a 
great height, and connected at the top with 
other slight bars; this cart is usually without 
lining, but, when used for carrying maize, it is 
lined with canes tied to the upright bars. The 
pole is of very large dimensions, and long 
enough to be fastened to the yoke in the same 
manner as the beam of the plow. This also 
adds greatly to the distress of the poor oxen, 
because, the pole being tied fast to the yoke 
which rests on their heads, they feel every jerk 
and twist of the cart in the most sensible man- 
ner; and, when ihe road is full of stones, 
sloughs, and all manner of obstructions, as it 
generally is in California, it appears as if the 
animal’s head would eyery moment be twisted 
off ! 
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The wheels of the Californian ox-cart, as 
well as those of the other Spanish Americas, 


are of a most singular construction. ‘They have 


no spokes, and are composed of only three pieces 
The middle piece is hewn out of a ) 


of timber. 
huge tree, of a sufficient size to form the nave 
and middle of the wheel all in one: this middle 
piece is made of a length equal to the diameter 
of the wheel, and rounded at the two ends to 
arcs of the circumference. ‘The other two 
pieces are made of timber, naturally bent and 
joined to the sides of the middle piece by keys, 
or oblong pieces of wood, grooved into the ends 
of the pieces which form the wheel: the whole 
is then made circular. There does not enter 
into the construction of this cart a particle of 
iron, not even a nail, for the axle is entirely of 
wood, and the linch-pin of the same material, as 
well as the pins that fix the cart to the axle. 
From the construction of the plow, as already 
described, it will be perceived, that there being 
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laborers carry it in small baskets, out of which 
they take a handful and drop from three to five 
grains at once, which they slightly cover with 
their foot from the loose earth on the side of the 
rut; and so proceed depositing a like number 


, of seeds at the distance of about three feet. In 


) this state the seed is left to spring up to a mode- 


a i a a 


fui, aus ad 


no mould board or feathered shear, the furrow ‘ 


cannot be cut up and turned over as with an 
English plow, a rut only being made; conse- 
quently the soil can only be broken by succes- 


sively crossing and recrossing the field many ‘ 


rate height, and then the plows are again put to 
turn a furrow on each side of the rut towards 
the young plants, thus forfhing a drill. When 
the maize grows up to a considerable height, it 
is commonly cleaned by hand, by pulling up the 
weeds; the middle between the drills.is again 
turned up by the plow passing up and down, 
and the labor is then finished. 

The sowing of maize as well as of other 
grains in Upper California, commences in No- 
vember, or as near the commencement of the 
rains as possible, and the harvest is in the months 
of July and August. 

The process of harvesting maize is as follows. 

The laborer carries with him a large and very 


> deep basket of wicker work, with which he pro- 
» ceeds along the drills and fills it with the heads 
) of*maize ; when full he carries it on his back to 


times; and it is evident that however often > 
crossed by a machine of this kind, the root < 
weeds of any tenacity can never b® cut, so that » 


this mode of plowing must always be very im- 


erfect: and although four or five crossings are > 
; £ ) 


often given yet the soil is not sufliciently broken 
or the weeds eradicated. 
The necessity of giving so many crossings is 


ber of plows must be employed; it is no un- 
common thing to see on the large maize estates 
in some parts of Mexico, upwards of one hun. 


it is not necessary to divide the field into ridges 
or brakes. 
they have only to begin at one side of the field 
and follow one another up and down, as many 


came up. 

A harrow is totally unknown, and where 
wheat or barley is sown, a bush is generally 
used to cover in the seed; but in some places, 


instead of this, a long heavy log of wood is ‘ 


drawn over the field, something on the plan of a 

roller, but dragging without turning round, so 

as to carry a portion of the soil over the seed. 
In the cultivation of maize, when the field is 


is made by the plow at the distance intended 
for the drills, which is generally five or six feet. 
In this rut the seed is deposited by hand. the 


\ 


the end of the field where an ox-cart is stationed, 
and into which he empties his basket; when 
the cart is full it proceeds to the place of de- 
posit. In this way the stalks are all left; and 
when all their heads are gathered, the cattle are 
then turned into the field and eat up the leaves 


‘ and such part of the stalks as are eatable; these 
) are found to be very nutritious ; and the cat- 
, tle get fat at this season more than on the best 
a great waste of labor; and as the plowing is ) 
deferred till the commencement of the rains, and ° 
very near the time of sowing, an immense num- $ 


grass pastures. . 

‘The next operation is to separate the maize 
from the head or husk. ‘This is done by rub. 
bing the full head against a few empty husks 


) bound together, and is a very tedious operation. 
) Maize, in warm countries, is very liable to spoil, 
dred plows at work together! With these plows ‘ 


and to be infested by an insect called in Spanish 


2 gorgoja ; and as it is found that maize keeps 


As they are equal on both sides, ‘ 


longer in the husk, it is sometimes left so till it 


2 is required for use; but although it may be kept 
» somewhat longer in this state than when sepa- 
as can be employed together without interfering > 
in turning round at the end, which they do, in < 
succession, like ships tacking in a line of bat- ° 
tle, and so proceed down the same side as they < 


) kept for a much longer time. 


, 
\ 


rated, yet it is also soon subject to the attack of 
this insect. On the coast of the tropical coun- 
try of Mexico, it is difficult to keep maize above 
six or eight months, but in California it can be 
: Perhaps by kiln. 
drying and other methods, maize might be pre- 
served even in tropical ctimates, for a great 
length of time. 

The produce of maize, in proportion to the 
seed, is perhaps more than that of any other 


. grain whatever; but this doubtless chiefly arises 


‘ 
/ 


7 
* 


from its being always planted in drills, and I 


, ) am not certain if wheat and other grains might 
sufficiently plowed or crossed, a rut or furrow ° 


not give equal returns if planted or dibbled in 
the same way. ‘The return from maize in good 
land is often as high as a hundred and fifty fold, 
and even higher, and if it is much under a 
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hundred it is thought to be rather an inferior ¢ 


crop. 

Wheat is sown “in broad-cast”’ on land pre- 
pared as for maize. In the south of California, 
owing to the length of the dry season, it is cul- 
tivated by irrigation; but in the north, and par- 


duce of wheat ought to be very great; and froin 
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it, and industry to manufacture it, nothing has 


, been done except merely by way of trial. 


dinary degree. 


The vine thrives in California in an extraor- 
It is cultivated already to a 
very considerable degree, and might be ex. 


) tended almost without limits: wine is now made 
ticularly round the Bay of San Francisco, as ; 


formerly stated, the rains and dews are sufii- ‘ 
cient, and irrigation isnot necessary. [rom the - 
lands being new, and naturally fertile, the pro- ‘ 


the excellence of the climate, the quality of the < 


grain should be very fine. 


At present, from the > 


unskilfulness of the culture, and the inattention < 
to procure good seed, neither the quantity nor 


quality is equal to what they ought to be. 
cultivation of wheat is at present but very limit- 
ed, although from the excellence of the soil and 
climate, and the abundance of land fit for the 
production of this grain, Upper California ought 
to be—and one day must be—the granary of all 
South America. 


= » 
Ie 


of tolerably good quality, and some even very 
excellent. Nothing is wanting but intelligent 
persons to make wine of superior quality, and 
which would find a ready market in Mexico and 
the neighboring countries where the vine does 
not grow. | 

The olive is also produced in very great per- 
fection; and when well prepared is not inferior 
to that of France; and the oil would be as 
good if expressed and preserved with care. 


» ‘hese are articles of great consumption among 
- a Spanish population, and would be of much im- 


That most useful plant, the potatoe, thrives « 
well in California, but the people in this as in > 


every other Spanish country, do not make this 
root a staple article of subsistence, nor is ii used 
as a substitute for bread. 
brought to the table in Spanish countries, they 
are made up into a dish to be eaten alone: they 


as with us, and who will, in time, show the in- 
habitants their value. 
Of green vegetables for the table, the peasan- 


When potatoes are « 


portance as exports to the neighboring republics. 

he Botany and Flora of California are rich, 
and will hereafter form a fruitful field of dis- 
covery to the naturalist. There are numerous 
plants reported to possess extraordinary medical 
virtues. The ‘“Soap-plant,”’ (amole,) is one 
Which appears to be among the most service- 
able. ‘lhe root, which is the saponaceous por- 
tion of the plant, resembles the onion, but pos- 


» sesses the quality of cleansing equal to any 
. manufactured by the soap-boiler. 

are however now much more cultivated than be- ‘ 
fore the introduction of strangers, who use them ¢ 


a a 


try and all those who live in the country, make , 


little or no use. 
all parts of Spanish America no such things are 


cabbages or greens of any kind: only in the vi- 
cinity of large towns are to be found cabbage 
gardens. In California it may be said that be- 


fore the admission of foreign settlers, neither the 5 spat upon the wound, and rubbing this into it 


It is a remarkable fact, that in ‘ 


Amongst the many usefui herbs whose medi- 
cinal virtues have been discovered by the 
natives, one in particular they hold in high es- 
teem, since it is by them considered a specific 
for the poisonous bite of the rattlesnake. Its 
peculiar virtues were discovered not long since 
by an Indian, who seems to have placed the 


> most implicit faith in its power, for he submitted 
to be seen in the gardens of the peasants, nor < 
even in those of the proprietors of estates, as > 


himself to be bitten by a snake upon the arm. 
His limbs immediately swelled to an extraor- 
dinary size, and the poor native seemed just 
ready to expire, when taking a small quantity 


‘of the herb in his mouth and chewing it, he 


tatoe nor green vegetables were cultivated as ° 
S ‘ 


articles of food. No such thing as the cultiva- 
tion of turnips in the large way, or for the food 
of cattle, is at all known. ‘They have a small 
white kind for the table, but its flavor is insipid, 
ang as well as other green vegetables is but little 
used. 

The cultivation of hemp was formerly car- 
ried to some considerable extent, and furnished 
a supply of this article to the arsenal. of San 
Blas: its produce was abundant and of very ex- 
cellent quality. Its cultivation, however, was 
discontinued soon after the withdrawing of the 
Spanish squadron from San Blas, and has not 
again been renewed ; but in the hands of indus- 
trious settlers this undoubtedly would be a source 
of great profit. llax has also been tried,and 
proves congenial to the soil and climate; but 
from the total want of machinery for dressing 


with his hand, in a short time entirely recovered. 


) The Indians say, that should any venomous 
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reptile eat of the plant, its death would be in- 
Sstantaneous. 

Pasturage is the principal object pursued in 
California as well as in all the Spanish settle- 
ments of America. The immense tracts of 
country possessed by them in proportion to the 
population, added to the indolent and unenter- 
prising habits of this race of men, render the 
pastoral state the most congenial to their situa- 
tion and disposition. Few men and little labor 
are required to take care of herds of cattle, 
which naturally increase rapidly in the vast 
plains abounding with rich pastures; whereas, 
to raise grain, great labor and a numerous pop- 
ulation are required. The pastures of Upper 
California are most abundant, and the domestic 
animals have increased amazingly.— Selected. 
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Ancient Egyptian Siphons. 


(From Ewbank’s Hydraulics.] 

Siphons are exceedingly diversified in their 
forms, materials, and uses. ‘They are made of 
cylindrical and other shaped tubes, and both of 
uniform and irregular bore. ‘The legs of some 
are parallel, while in others the ‘V meet at every 


one may be larger than the other, or both may 
be alike ; they also may be separate, one loose- 
ly slipping into or over the other. Instead of 
tubes, siphons are formed by an arrangement 
of plates, and also by a combination of vases. 
This plastic property has occasioned their con- 
cealment in more forms than Proteus ever as- 
sumed. Siphons are made of tin, copper, iron, 
silver, glass, lead, earthenware, leather, wood, 
canes; and (capillary ones) of paper, strips of 
cloth, threads of cotton, etc. 


? 


The origin of siphons like that of pumps is ‘ 


lost in antiquity. Some writers of the last cen- 
tnry attributed them to Ctesibius, because they 
were used some of his water-clocks, and no 
earlier application of them was then known. 
For the same reason the invention of toothed 
wheels has been erroneously ascribed to him. 
All the information extant respecting the ancient 
nations of the East is exceedingly limited, while 
of their arts and details of their mechanism we 
know next to nothing. ‘The greater part of our 
ordinary machines cannot be traced to a higher 
source than Greece, but Greece itself was colo- 
nized by Egyptians; and, however much the 
children of Cadmus may have refined on some 
departments of the useful arts, the general me- 
chanism of their ancestors is believed to have 
passed through their hands to those of the 
Romans, and from the latter to us with little 
alteration. ‘This was certainly the case with 
their h¥draulic and bydro-pneumatic devices. 
The siphon is an example. ‘The name of this 
instrument is taken from a Greek word. which 
signifies simply’a tube ; but it has been ascer- 
tained that the word is of a remoter—of an ori- 
ental origin, being derived from siph or sif, to 


» have settled this point. 
; brought to light irresistible evidence, that siphons 
, were used in Egypt at least as early as 1450 
> years before Christ. In a tomb at Thebes, 
, Which bears the name of Amunoph II, who 


imbibe or draw up with the breath, and whence > an operation that would disturb the sediment. 


comes our expression to sip. Now if it ean be 
> proved that the siphon Was in use, and was 
, charged by sucking before the times of Grecian 
) history, we may safely conclude that a more 
ancient people furnished the Creeks with both 
» the instrument and its name. 

angle—sometimes straight and often et rooked— ¢ 


The researches of Roseliint and Wilkinson 
‘These gentlemen have 


reigned at the period just named, they are de- 
lineated, and in a manner too distinct to admit 
of any doubts. Several jars ave represented 
upon a frame or stand. Into three of them 


) siphons are inserted; two apparently in opera. 


tion, and a man is in the act of charging the 
other by sucking: the contents of the jars being 
transferred into a large vase, supported upon an 
ornamental stand. 

Mr. Wilkinson supposes that siphons were 
invented in Egypt, and were used to decant the 
Nile water from one vessel to another. He 
says it is necessary to let this water stand for 
some time before being used, that the mud sus 
pended in it may settle to the bottom. Qa this 
account Vases containing It cannot be moved 
without rendering it again turbid; and the same 
effect is produced by dipping: hence the use of 
siphons. ‘l'he conjecture may be correct, but it 
does not derive much support from the us@ot 
the instruments here figured; for, unless there 
Was some contrivance to prevent the ends of the 
siphons trom going too near the ottom of the 
Jars, searcely any thing would more effectually 
disturb and draw off the sediment with the w ater. 
The tubes were obviously of some flexible ma- 
terial; and, from the manner in which they are 
held, it would be impossible for the person using 
them to regulate by band, the depth to which 
the short legs were immersed. Moreover, an- 
other individual (omitted in our illustration) is 
represented pouring a liquid into one of the jars, 
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Instead of water, jars so small saben con. 
tained wines ; and the artist designed to exhibit | 
the mode of mixing them: 
of old, and one referred to in several parts of 
the Scriptures. ‘The Egyptians were much 


roborate, for scenes of gross excess, and in fe- 
males too, are portrayed. ‘The Jews we know 
carried with them into Palestine not only the 


‘ 
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< sonable to suppose ‘that vail siphons were used 
) on the occasion, and that they were charged by 


a common practice < 
) only ¢ 


This and this 


‘learly accounts for the fact that those who 


sucking, as represented above. 


> drew the liquid were first aware, as they must 
given to luxurious living, and especially with ‘ 
regard to wine, a fact which the sculptures eor- . 


have been, of the change it had undergone. 
This change does not seem to have effected the 


‘ color, for not till he ¢asted of it was the presi- 


arts, but may of the worst habits of the Egypt- : 


jans, and the excessive indulgence of 
wines was one. 


mixed < 
‘ Woe unto them that are: 


mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to < 


mingle strong drink.” Isaiah v, 22. ‘She 
hath mingled her wine, 
her table.”’ Prov. ix., 2. “ They that tarry 
long at the wine, they that go to seek mixed 


wine.” Ibid. xxiii., 30. 


In the tomb of Remeses IIL., 
235 B. C., is a representation 


are met with. 
who flourished 1 


of an Egyptian kitchen, with the various opera- ‘ mouth sometimes to it, to give it a new suction.” 


she hath also furnished - 
» and mix the king’s drink. 


ding ‘iloes himself sensible of its being wine. 

oW hen the ruler of the feast had tasted the 
water that was made wine.’ he “knew not 
whence it was, but the servants that drew the 
water knew.”’ 

The figure above probably was designed to 
represent one of Pharaoh’s butlers, engaged in 
that part of his duty which required him to draw 
Such officers formed 


part of large establishments among the ancients, 


‘ and so they do in modern times. Switzer, speak. 
Other examples of the early use of siphons 


ing of small siphons, observes, “ the insinuation 


| of: air is such that wine will not always keep on 
- its regular ascent, without the butler puts his 


tions of slaying animals, cutting up the joints, > 
and preparing them for cooking, kneading dough ‘ 
with the feet, and paste with the hands, making > 


cakes and confectionary, etc. 
niture, there are tables, jars, plates, cauldrons, 
bellows, ovens, moulds, pestle and mortar, knives, 
baskets, etc., and suspended on ropes or rods, a 
number of siphons: showing evidently that those 
instruments were in constant requisition. These 
were probably adopted for jars of certain depths, 
unlike those in the preceding figure, which seem 
to have been appropriated to different sized ves- 
sels, and their shape altered as occasions might 
require. 

How singular that these philosophical instru- 
ments should have been more common before 
the siege of Troy than at the present day! And 
how precious are those monumental records that 
have preserved this and other facts of the kind! 

From the fact that siphons were used in Egypt 
at so early a period, it may be deemed conclu- 
sive that other nations were not ignorant of them. 
With Egypt, all the famous people of antiquity 
maintained an intercourse ; and enterprising men 
flocked from all parts to acquire a knowledge 


of the arts and sciences that were cultivated on ‘ 


the banks of the Nile. ‘Their neighbors, the 
Jews, as a matter of course, were acquainted 
with siphons; and there is probably a reference 
tothem in John ii. ‘ Jesus saith unto them, fill 
the water pots with water. And they filled 
them to the brim. And he said unto them, draw 
out now and bear unto the governor of the feast, 
and they bare it.” How did they draw this 
liquid ? 
pouring it out; nor yet does it appear to have 
been done by ‘dipping : for, as the large pots 
were filled to the very brim, this would have 
caused the liquid to overflow. It is more rea- 


Certainly not by inclining the jars and ° 


Of kitchen fur- < 
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Ancient Egyptian Lustral Vase and Holy Water. 
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{From Ewbank’s s Hy draulics } 

This ingenious specimen of a lustral vase, 
shows that mechanical as well as hydrodynami- 
cal devices were adopted as occasions required. 
{it shows also that the mode of increasing or 
diminishing the pressure of a valve to its seat 
as in the safety valve of a 
steam engine, was known to the ancients. 

Most readers are aware that holy water was 
derived from the heathen. When a worshiper 
was about to enter the temple, he sprinkled him- 
self from a vase of it placed near the entrance. 
On some particular occasions the people were 
sprinkled by priests. Those who celebrated 
the Eleusinian mysteries were particularly re- 
quired to wash their hands in holy water. In 
the middle ages the liquid was a source of con- 
siderable profit to monks, and it was even a 
custom for clerks and scholars to hawk it for 
sale. From Heron’s description of the follow- 
ing figure, we learn that heathen priests also 

made it a source of revenue; the vessels con- 
taining it not being always open for public use 
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free of charge, but closed. vin like a child’s 7 


money box provided With a slit at ™ top, 


. tude, leaning her 


through which a certain sum was to > put, ) 


before the donor could receive any of ha puri- ; 


fying contents. In the vase before us, five 
drachme, or about seventy-five cents, were re- 


could procure a drop, although as much more 
might be put in as the donor thought proper. 
The device is a very neat specime n of inge- 
nuity, and the more so since it required no at- 
tendant to keep itin play. We may judge of 
other apparatus belonging to the old temples by 
the talent displayed in this. A portion of the 
vase is removed in the figure to show the In- 
terior. Near one side is seen a cylindrical ves- 
sel at A. It is this only that contained water. 
A small tube attached to the bottom is continued 


4 


: strikes, and repeats 


in each of which a lady is nl iced in a ion atti 
right hand ona part of the 
chariot, under which appears a clock of curious 
workmanship, little larger than a shilling, that 
and goes for eight days. 


On the lady’s finger sits a finely modelled bird, 
quired; and it will be perceived, trom the con- ‘ 
struction of the apparatus, that no less sum ,¢ 


( 


all set with diamonds and rubies, with its 
wings expanded in a flying posture, and which 


: actually flutters for a considerable time, on touch- 


ing a diamond button below it: the bo ly of the 


( bird, i in which are contained part of the wheels 
> that animate it, is less than the sixteenth part 
,of an inch. The lady helds in her jefit hand a 
) golden tube little thicker than a large pin, on 
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through the side of the vase at 0, where the ‘ 


liquid was discharged. 


The inner orifice of the ? 


tube was formed into the seat of a valve, the ‘ 


plug of which was fixed on the lower end of 


vibrating beam R. 


) 


the top of which is a round small box, to which 
is fixed a circular ornament not larger than a 
sixpence, set with diamonds, which goes round 
in three hours ina constant reguiar motion. 
Over the lady’s head is a double umbrella, 
supported by a small fluted pillar, not thicker 
than a quill; under the cover of which a bell 
is fixed at a considerable distance from the 


> clock, with which it seems to have connection, 
the perpendicular rod, whose upper end was ‘ 
connected by a bolt to the horizontal lever or ° 


One end of R is spread out ‘ 


into a flat dish and so arranged as to receive on : 


its surface every thing dropped through the slit. 


The lever turns on a pin or fulerum, very much > 


like a pump handle, as represented. 


the weight of the rod kept the valve closed, 
while nothing rested upon the broad end of the 
lever, so no liquid could escape ; but, if a num- 
ber of coins of sufficient weight were dropped 


iimwever be very smail, not only from the con- 
tracted bore of the tube, but from the fact that 
re valve would be open only a moment; for, 


but from which a communication is secretly 
conveyed to a hammer that regularly strikes the 
hour, and repeats the same at pleasure by 
touching a diamond button fixed to the clock 
below. At the feet of the lady isa golden dog ; 
before which from.tle point of the chariot, are 


‘ two birds fixed on spiral springs, having their 
[Che operation will now be understood. As: 
| 


wings and feathers set with stones of various 


colors, and they appear as if flying away with 
, the chariot, which, from another seeret motion, 
’ is contrived to run in any direction, either 
; straight or circular, while a boy that lays hold 
through the slit upon the end of R, the valve ? 
would then be opened and a portion of liquid ‘ 
escape at 0;—the quantity flowing out would ; 


as the lever became inclined from its horizontal > 


position, the pieces of money wouid slide off 


/ 


into the mass accumulated at H, and the efflux ° 


would as quickly be stopped : the apparatus 


would then be ready to supply the next cus- > 


tomer on the same terms 





Curicus Ciocks, 


Almost every person has heard of the curious - 


clocks of Sirathsburg, (See Dwight’s Amer. 


Magazine, Vol. I. page 563,) and Lyons, in > 


, and tempests of life. 


of the chariot behind, appears to push it forward. 
Above the umbrella, are flowers and ornaments 
of precious stones ; and it terminates with a 
flying dragon set in the same manner. The 
whole is of ahd most curiously execuied and 
embellished with rubies and pearls. — Scientific 
American. 


en 


Reiicion.—Hold fast therefore by this sheet 
anchor of happiness—religion. You will often 
Want it in the times of most danger, the storms 
Cherish true religion as 
precisely as you will fly with abhorrence and 


‘ coniempt superstition and enthusiasm. The 


France, which were ot the most wonderful in the ‘ 
world, yet we have discovered that there are - 


two in China, made about thirty years ago for 
the Emperor, by the East India Company, 
which are perhaps the most wonderful. 

The two clocks are in the forms of chariots, 
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first is the perfection and glory of human na- 
ene the two last the posse and disgrace 
of j Remember the essence of religion is a 
cen void of offence towards God and toward 
man: not subtle, spec iti opinions, but an 
active vital principle of faith.—Lar/ of Chatham. 





Is aught so fair 


In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 


* In spondea, hoe est in vasa sacrificii injecto 
quingue drachmarum numismate aqua ad insper- 
Spinitalia, XX}. 


gendum effluit. 


The summer's noontide groves, the purple eve, 
At harvest-home, or in the frosty morn, 


. Glittering on some smooth sea—is aught so fair 


. As virtuous friendship ? 
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One of the leading features of the Reforma. > 


tion was to render the expressions of devotion 


in a language which the people could under- | 


stand. 


Luther, who was enthusiastically fond « 


of sacred music, and who composed both hymns $ 


and tunes, 


appears to have entertained the no- . 


tion of a metrical translation of the Psalms into ‘ 
> and unedifying, with some kind of singing in 


the vernacular language of his countrymen. 


The credit, however, of taking the first decided ‘ 
steps in introducing metrical psalmody, belongs ; 


to a widely different character. 
1540, Clement Marot, a valet of the bed-cham- 
ber to Francis I., and the favorite poet of 
France, tired of the vanities of profane poetry, 


About the year | 


and privately tinctured with Lutheranism, at- « 


tempted a version of David’s 


rhymes. ‘The author had no design of obtrud- 


Psalms in French ‘ 


‘ 
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Meanwhile, Lather was tineaiiion in Ger- 
many with his opposition to the discipline and 
doctrines of Rome; and Calvin was laying at 
Geneva the foundation of a system of Church 
polity more rigid and unadorned even than that 
contemplated by his illustrious fellow reformer. 
Both appear to have been disposed to supersede 
the old papistic hymns, which were superstitious 


which the congregation would bear a part. 
The publication of Marot’s psalms taking place 
at the precise juncture when contemplating the 
introduction of some kind of hymns in the ver- 
nacular language, in connection with plain mel- 
odies easy to be learned by the common people, 
the French being the language of the canton, 
the reformer forthwith commenced the use of 


> the French Psalm Book in his congregation at 


ing his translation into public worship ; and even ‘ 
) notonous music, by Galtienens de F rance, they 
, Were presently established as a conspicuous and 


the ecclesiastical censors, so little ‘suspected 
what followed, that they readily sanctioned the 
work, as containing nothing contrary to sound 
doctrine. Marot, thus encouraged, 


of France. After a sort of apology to the latter, 
for the surprise he was prepare ‘d to expect | they 
would evince on receiving the “ sacred songs 9 


) popular branch of the reformed worship. 
dedicated ¢ 
his psalms to his royal master, and to the ladies - 


7 


from one who had heretofure delighted them ‘ 
with “ love songs,’’ the poet adds, in fluent verse, 


“that the golden age would now be restored, 
when we should see the peasant at his plow, 


the carman in tne streets, and the mechanic in ‘ 


his shop, solacing their toils with psalms and 
canticles ; and the shepherd and shepherdess 


a a 


¢ become paintully sensible 


rep sing in the shade, and teaching the ‘rocks to 2 


echo the name ot the Creator.’ 
| olume.) 


There was much more prophecy in these 


lines of Marot than he probably intended, cer- 
tainly much more than those who first read them 
anticipated. In short, Marot’s psalms soon 
eclipsed the popularity of his madigrals and son- 
nets. Not suspecting how pre judicial the pre- 


(See our First ‘ 
) to be sung in the vulgar tongue. 
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dominant rage of psalin singing might prove to ¢ 
the ancient religion of Europe, the Catholics ‘ 


theinselves adopted the sacred songs as serious 
ballads, and as a rational species of domestic 
merriment. They were in such demand that 
the printers could scarcely supply copies fast 
enough. In the festive and splendid courts of 
Francis, of a sudden nothing was heard but the 
psalms of Clement Marot; and with a charac- 
teristic liveliness of fancy, by each of the royal 
family and the nobility of the court, a psalm 
was chosen and fitted to the ballad tune which 
each liked best. Prince Henry, who delighted 
in hunting, was fond of, “Like as the hart de- 
sireth the water brook ; ” the king sang, “ Stand 
up, O Lord, to revenge my quarrel ; the ¢ 
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Geneva. Being set to simple and almost mo- 


Nor 
were they only sung in Geneva congregations. 
They exhilirated the convivial assemblies of the 
Calvinists, were commonly heard in the streets, 
and accompanied the labors of the artificer. 
‘The weavers and the woolen manufacturers of 
Flanders, many of whom left the loom and en- 
tered into the ministry, are said to have been 
capital performers of this science. ‘Thus was 
the poetical prediction of Clement Marot, rela- 
tive to the popularity of his psalms, literally 
realized. By this time, too, the Catholics had 
of the danger of 
allowing the people to indulge in the sweetness 
of religious themes taken from the Scriptures, 
At length the 
use or rejection of Marot’s psalms became a 
sort of test between Catholics and Protestants. 
Those who used them were considered here- 
tics; those who rejected them were esteemed 
faithful.—Se/ected. 





A Beavutiru, Sentiment.—The late eminent 
judge, Sir Allen Park, once said at a public 
meeting in London :— 

“We live in the midst of blessings, till we 
are utterly insensible of their greatness, and 
of the sources from which they flow. We 
speak of our civilization, our arts, our freedom, 
our laws, and forget entirely how large a share 
of all is due to Christianity. Blot Christianity 
out of the page of man’s history, and what 
would his Jaws have been—what his civiliza- 
tion? Christianity is mixed up with our very 
being and our daily life ; there is not a familiar 
object round us which does not wear a different 
aspect, because the light of Christian hope is 
on it ;—not a law which does not owe its truth 


queen’s favorite was, “ Rebuke me not in thine § and gentleness to Christianity—not a custom 


indign nation, ts 


ionable jig. 


which she always sung to a fash. 


which cannot be traced, in all its holy and 
healthful parts, to the Gospel.’’ 
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Weyer’s Cave. 


This is justly celebrated as the most beauti- 
ful cavern in the United States, and one ct the 


lt is indeed far inferior to the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky in the length 
of its galleries, in the extent and 
height of its halls ; but the walls are more 
generally adorned with natural decorations, and 
more enriched with stalactites of fanciful forms, 
perhaps than any other yet discovered beneath the 
surface of the Ci rth. it | as therefore | pecome a 
favorite object for the curious ; and travellers 
of taste annually resort to it in great numbers. 
We draw from a long description, published a 


most extensive. 


as well as 
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An ele ak projection om one ial the walls, 
richly adorned with sparkling stalactites, bears 
the name of Solomon's Throne. In a recess is 
seen a broad shect of calcareous incrustation, 
resembling a cascade, which has been named 


the Falls of Niagara, while a beautiful white 
column rising from the floor is known as Soloe 
> mon’s Pillar. 


Next beyond is a smaller apartment, wholly 


encrusted with stalactites, small, tapering, and 
, of a bright red color, 
» Radish-room. 


whence it is called the 
Rising by a stair-case of twelve 
ste ps from Solomon’s Temple, the visitor pro- 
ceeds along 


Get tea ° 
Se tin. ee 


the main passage of the cavern, 
passing the “ Porter’s Lodge,” through a gal- 
lery fifty feet in length, from ten to three feet 
high, and ten to fiftee nin breadth. At the end 
of this is Barne ‘y’s Hall, from a fancied resem- 


few years ago, tlic following abridged account 
of the first portion of that extensive cavern. 

It is in Augusta county, Virginia, near its 
northern extremity, seventeen miles north-east 
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from Staunton. ‘The entrance is in the east 
side of an elevated range of Jand, which lies north 
and south, parallel to the Biue Ridge, and distant 
from it about a mile. ‘The approach from the 
west is so gradual, that the visitor coming from 
that quarter is quite unprepared for the splendid 
subterranean palace which lies beneath his feet. 
The opposite descent of the hill, however, 1s 
steep and difficult. 

On following the path to the house of the 
guide, we pass the entrance of Madison’s Cave, 
which was described in terms of admiration by 
Mrs. G. Huson, many years ago, belore the 
discovery of the new and superior wonder. It 
is prudent for those who wish to see the beau- 
ties of Weyer’s Cave from the most favorable 
points, to dress themselves in coarse garments, 
as craggy rocks are to be 
slippery and wet. 

Rising by a steep zig-zag path for the dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty yards, from 
the base of the hill, the visitor arrives at the 
entrance of the cavern, which is narrow and 


closed by a locked door. ‘This passage was > 
naturally verv small, and was accidentally 


discovered in 1804, by Bernard Weyer, a hun- 
ter, who had had several of his traps stolen by a 
ground hog, which he traced to his retreat in 
this cavern. ‘To form an entrance he dug out 
the passage, and was astonished at the splendid 
subterranean halls to which it introduced him. 
The first part of the gallery is about ten 
feet high, and soon contracts to four feet. By 


a descent of nineteen degrees, after proceeding } 


twenty-four feet we enter the Dragon’s Room, 
so named from a large stalactitic concretion 
which ii contains, of singular form. 
‘l'emple lies southward at the distance of sixty- 
six feet by a high but narrow passage. <A 
stair-case at the end descends to the floor of 


cious and splendid in the whole cavern. 
about forty-five feet by thirty, lying nearlv at 
right angles to the general course of the cave. 


’ blance of 


climbed, sometimes ” 
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a stalactitic mass on the floor to the 
portrait of Commodore Barney, near another 
Which has something of the shape of a cannon. 

On the left, branch off two passages, one to 
the Lawyer's olfice, where a fine, pure basin of 
Water is seen on the floor; and the other to the 
Armory, in which is hung the shield of Ajax: 
another of the diversified masses of self-formed 
concretions Which so abound on every side. 
The twin room, just beyond, communicates with 


‘the Porter’s Lodge, by a long and difficult pas- 


sage above, while below is a descent of thirty- 
nine feet to the Tan Yard, a beautiful apart- 
ment, notwithstanding iis homely name, being 
hung round with sheets of stalactites . resembling 


the skins of animals. 


The Dryum-Room is reached by an ascent, 
and is named from a thin wall of stalactite, 
Which is sonorous when struck. By a stair- 


~cuse you next enter the celebrated Ball-room, 


which is about‘one hundred feet in length, thirty- 
six feet wide and twenty-five in height, and has 
a place for an orchestra. 





Numerous other halls might be noticed; but 
We have not room. 
Gen. WASHINGTON’S OPINION OF PROFANE 


Swearingc.—Dedicated to all Officers, whether 


Military or Civil.—Extract from the orderly 


book of the army under command of Washing. 
ton, dated at head-quarters, in the city of New. 


’ York, August 3d, 1776. 


“The General is sorry to be informed that 
the foolish and wicked practice of profane 
cursing and swearing, a vice heretofore little 
known in an American army, is growing into 
fashion. He hopes the officers will, by exam- 


) ple as well as influence, endeavor to check it ; 
> and that both they and the men will reflect, that 
; we can have little hope of the blessing of Hea- 
this apartment, which is one of the most spa. ? 
It is ‘ 


ven on our arms, if we insult it by impiety and 
folly. Added to this, it is a vice so mean and 
low, without any temptation, that every man of 
sense and character detests and despises it.”” 
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The inten of Izaac Walton. 


Izaac Waltou wrote a small and unpretending 
hook on angiing, 


which has been a tavorite work, on account of 


its simple, qui “int style, the information it rives 
on the natural history of certain fishes, as "well . 
catching them, the pictures of « 


as the art of 
rural life in England which it presents, and the 
moral and religious reflections which are inter- 
woven with all. It might seem strange that 
man of humble origin and very little education, 
who had spent most of his days in a London 
shop, should have produced a work which has 
outlived a thousand productions of learned and 
practised writers, did we not know that fetv 
men possess sufficient taste and knowledge on 
subjects of general interest, and that the course 
of education which many pass through prevents 
them from improving that with which they be- 
gan. No man could ever have acquired the 
taste which this author displays, otherwise than 
by the practical cultivation of his heart, in his 
intercourse with society and in the solitude of 
the fields and groves. Izaac Walton was born 
in Strafford in the year 1693; and at the age 
of nineteen appears to have been apprenticed to 
a sempster or habberdasher in London, where 
afterwards carried on the same business, 
until he retired to the country, near his native 
place, at an advanced age, witha small fortune. 
He published the lives of Donne and Cotton ; 
and, at the age of sixty, 
brought out his own work, the celebrated 
«“ Complete Angler.”’ He was twice married ; 
but few particulars of his life are known. It 
is said of him, by an early writer, that he spent 
much of his time in the houses of pious clergy- 
men in the neighborhood, 
much esteemed and beloved. 
15th of December, 
three. 


ne 


He died on the 
1683, at the age of eighty- 


this country and England, compiled by one 
of our own countrymen, under the following 
title : 

“ The Complete Angler, or the Contempla- ? 
tive Man’s recreation, by Izaac Walton, and 
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instructions how to angle for a trout or gray- 
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/ ling in a clear stream, by Charles Cotton, with 


about two hundred years ago, . era i ante 
- two sepulchral monuments, one of himself and 


>the other 


. 
a 


> the value of ten thousand dollars a day 
a « Was secured to his wife. 


80, 


. Book 


notes and bibliographical preface: giving an 
account of fishing and fishing-houks from the 
earliest antiquity to the time of Walton; and a 
notice of Cotton and his writings, by an Amert- 
can editor, 1847." 

l'rom this work we extract the following no- 
tices from ancient books. 

Dicdorus 
fifty 


Siculus, in his first book, and 
second paragraph, tells us that Merris, 
successor of Sesostris, made the lake which bears 
his own name, eighty stadia in length, and 
about four hundred feet broad. The period at 
which he lived is supposed to have been about 
fourteen hundred years before the Christian 
In the middle of the lake were erected 


of his wife. with marble statues of 


both. The lake contained twenty-two kinds of 


} fish, which increased faster than they could be 


taken out and salted for use. and sold for about 
, Which 


However, in the 24th book of the Iliad, lines 

81 and 82, speaks of angling in the sea; 
and reference is made to it also in the Odyssey, 
2th, lines 251—’4. ‘These latter have 
been translated as follows: 7 


{s when the angler, his long rod in hand, 
On a projecting rock assumes his stand, 
Casts to the finny fry the painted snare, 
{nd sinks the ox-horn deep among them there, 
Then flings the wriggling captive in the air. 


The Odvssey, (Book IV. line 369,) speaks 
of “ crooked fishing-hooks. ’ 

The Romans, like the Greeks, were very 
fond of fish; but, from notices of the high 


prices which they bore, We may conclude that 


(in the year 1653,) . 


’ by ancient writers. 


they were not very expert in taking them. 
The Romans, however, excelled in the construc- 
tion and management of artificial fish-ponds. 
‘The remains of one at Baia, near Naples, are 
still shown to travellers; and from having our- 
selves examined them, we can testify, that it is 
easy to believe what we are told of such things 


That fish-pond (now called 


_the Piscina Mirabilis,) consisted of numerous 
’ arched compartments, communicating with each 


5 


, other and with the adjoining bay, from which 
by whom he was ‘ 


the water had access. The work was made by 


-Lucullus, and sold after his death for four hun- 


al “ 


dred thousand sesterces, the fish it contained 


, selling for forty thousand more. 
An elegant work has recently appeared in > 


The fashion of building artificial fish-ponds 


, Was introduced among the Romans by Caius 
> Fervius, who sent to Julius Cesar, on the occa- 
; sion of one of his triumphs, six thousand lam. 


) 


preys. His villa, including the fish-ponds, was 
sold for four millions of sesterces. 


. 
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GENERAL TAYLOR. 











This gentleman, who two years ago was 


scarcely known even by name to many of his © 


countrymen, has recently received a large 
majority of the votes for the presidency ; and 
therefore his biography has suddenly assumed a 
new and important interest. His political life, 
if such it may be called, hardly dates a year 
back; and yet his success has already laid an 
axe at the root of cld parties, and opened new 
channels for men to flow together. While 
some, or rather most, object to General Taylor, 


because he isa military man, his declarations < 
afford reason to hope that he is more opposed to , 


an unjust or an unnecessary war than any com- 


of bloodshed and their influences on 
While it is objected, on the one hand, 
has had no acquaintance with politica! affairs ; 
itis said, on the other, that we have hitherto 
suffered much from men long familiar with po- 
litical operations and intrigues. And on this 
point, as well as on that of Gen. Taylor being 
an owner of slaves, he is compared with Wash- 
ington: so that there seems to be no question 
connected with his case, on which much may 
not be said on both sides. But it was our de- 
sign only to give a brief outline of his life; and 
we will merely add, that both those who ap- 
prove and those who disapprove of the choice 
of the people, mtist iook forward with interest to 


society . 
that he 


the efleets of this election: for a new set of men 
are soon to have the management of our goy- 
ernment, and there are prospects of moderation 
in their policy, and of a mild, conciliating, manly 
course of measures, gratifying to anticipate. 
The ancestors of General Taylor came to 
Virginia from England in the year 1692. His 
father, Who was familiarly known as Col. Dick 
Taylor, was educated at William and Mary 
College, and soon after leaving that institution, 
though a mere boy, set out to explore the banks 
of the Mississippi, then a mere wilderness. 
His elder brother, while on a surveying expedi- 


tion on the Ohio, was killed by the Indians ; yet 
mon friend of peace, less acquainted with scenes > 


his younger brother Richard had the boldness 


>to make a journey from Natchez across the 
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country to Virginia unprotected and alone. 

The father was a colonel in the Virginia line, 
and engaged in the attack on the Hessian troops 
at Trenton. He had three daughters and five 
sons, of whom Zachary was the third. He was 
born on the 29th of November, 1790, in Orange 
county, Virginia; and at the age of one year 
was taken to Kentucky by his parents, who 
then took up their residence in Jefferson county, 
five miles from Louisville, and three from the 
Ohio river. 

At the period of Col. Burr’s expedition, which 
was believed to have a treasonable design, 
Zachary Taylor joined a volunteer rifle corps 
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capture of the American ship Chesapeake by < \ 
the British, he applied for a commission, and 


received that of Lieutenant in 
of the U.S. army, signed by 
son, May 3d, 1808. While 
with his regiment, he had the 
severely as almost to | life. 
with Gen. Harrison in the Indian country in 
1810, and promoted to a captaincy in 1812. 
He defended fort Harrison with great courage, 
coolness and success, during persevering 
attack by the savages, although the block-house 
was seton fire, and beset by far superior nuin- 
bers. 

He had laborious services to periorm in the 
Florida war, in which he incurred his share of 
exposure. In preparation for the war with 


President Jeffer- 
at New-Orleans 
vellow fever so 


? >. 
' ‘ 
se fils 
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mand of the army ordered thither by the presi- 


dent; and, after several hard batiles, he took 
Monterey and defeated Sauta Anna at Buena 
Vista. 


We take no pleasure in the details of battie- 5 of the lifes having been lost to it; 


fields or sieges ; and have no wisa to repeat the 
accounts of the marches and victories of our 
army in Mexico under the command of Gen. 
Taylor. To us the whole war has 
ject of extreme regret, because we believed 
and still believe it to have been unnecessary, 
unjust, and disastrous in the waste of humana 
life, and in demoralization. We have before 
expressed our opinion, that every officer who 
believed this, ought to have resigned his com- 
mission rather than engage in it; but we be- 
lieve there are many men who conscientiousiy 
differ from us in this opinion, and that Gen. 
Taylor, with most other military men, Is of the 
number. We are happy to hear him say, that 
he is hostile to war when it can be avoided; 
and of course we should expect to find him 
more opposed to it than many a private man, 
less acquainted with its nature and influences. 
As for Gen. Taylor’s military talents, as some 
call them, all that we wish to find in any man’s 
actions, is evidence of a pure and disinterested 
character, sound judgment in adopting plans, 
and faithfulness and perseverance in pursuing 
them. We think these qualities are discernible 


the 7th regiment < 
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‘his waking moments. 
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Taylor on account of his 
‘ictories, but on account of the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities which he has displayed ; 
and on these we build our hopes that he will 
make a patriotic, sensible and useful presi- 
dent. 
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NECESSITY OF A DUE ALLOWANCE OF SLEEP.— 
Habit influences in some degree the amount of 
sleep that is required. It should be said, how. 
ever, that it is never well to withhold any of 
the revenue that is justly due to the drowsy 
god. A man may accustom himself to take so 
little sleep, as to be greatly the loser thereby in 
It may be commonly 


- observed, that those persons who spend less time 
_ in sleep, than is usually found needful by others 


of the same age and strength and occupation, 
Mexico, he was sent to Corpus Christi in com- , 


consume a much larger portion of their days 


. than others do ina kind of dreamy vacancy, a 


virtual inactivity of mind and body. The hours 


s expended in sleep are not the only hours that 
' might be justifiably deducted from the sum total 


numbers 


» of moments are daily spent in an absolute inac- 
tion of mind and body; and sleep cannot be 
’ robbed of its dues, without adding largely, and 


been sub- ‘ 


‘ such waking reveries. 


in greater proportion than the time habitually 
stolen from sleep, to that which is wasted in 
In order that the mind 
may have the power of undergoing trying and 
exhausting labor, that it may continue in the 
fuil possession of its capitalists, that it may con- 
tinue to be undulled and unblunted by such 


, wear and such use, an amount of sleep must be 
’ allowed which is proportionate to the severity of 
. such work, to the engrossing and expending na- 


ture of the mind’s employment. The nights 
may be robbed of the hours of sleep; and the 


/ time so stolen may be devoted to toil of mind 


or of body ; 


but the endurance by the system 


» of the undue waste and imperfectly restored 
‘balance ot the vital force, even if somewhat 


protracted by the strength of the constitution, 
or if prolonged somewhat by the energy of a 
determined will, or by the spur of a great ne. 


cessity, or by the desired goal of a great ambi- 
, tion or darling hope, must be short-lived. The 


in Gen. Taylor’s history, so far as we can form : 


opinions; and we take pleasure in believing, 
that there are thousands of our countrymen, in 


various situations in life, who are equally fur- 2? as to involve disordered action ; and thus, indi- 


nished with these high and invaluable qualifi- 
cations. 

to these, has enabled him to accomplish great 
7 Prag ; and things truly great are every day 
accomplished in many less prominent cases, and 
even in those of the most humble character, by > 
men possessing similar characters, but placed ‘ 
in very different spheres. Our readers will 
probably understand us. We have no disposi- 


> the functions ; 


system cannot be robbed of its sleep without a 
corresponding disturbance and derangement of 
the power and the equilibrium 


. of the vital forces will become so far affected 


‘ rectly by the diminished tension of the vital 


His military experience, superadded - 


forces which supply the sensorium itself, the 


, mind will become unable to continue its exer 
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tions. Many an ardent and hopeful aspirant for 
collegiate distinctions, many an anxious laboret 
for professional eminence, has thrown away his 
hopes in thus vainly struggling to cheat the sys- 
tem of this great requirement-— Dr. Robertson 
on Diet and Regimen. 
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The Gold Region in California. { support of their families during their absence, 
Lieut. A. Loeser, U. S. A., and Messrs. 


‘ and citizens should unite in preventing the de- 
David Carter and Thomas A. Minard, left Mon- 2 sertion of such soldiers as intended running off 
terey, California, on the 30th of August last. $ to the mines. . 
Lieut. Loeser is the bearer of despatches from? There were no U.S. vessels of war on the 
Gov. Mason; he and his companions crossed ‘ coast of California, when these gentlemen left 
the Isthmus, from the Pacific, by way of Cha- ? Monterey. 
gres. ‘The news these gentlemen bring from $ Half a century has passed away since the 
that remote territory, fully confirms all the ac- > first settlement of California, and, although the 
counts hitherto received, concerning the mineral ¢ mountains and plains were covered with cattle 
wealth and the gold fever. and horses, yet the land remained almost en- 
The whole valley of Sacramento may be said ¢ tirely uncultivated; the inexhaustible and un- 
to be one vast deposit of gold, the metal lying . paralleled mineral wealth lay untouched in the 
in more or less abundance from the crags of the ¢ bowels of the earth. ‘The Indians made their 
Sierra Nevada to the embouchures of that river § houses of it, without knowing that it was more 
and its many tributaries. People were com-( valuable than other yellow dirt. The whole 
pletely engrossed in collecting it, to the aban- { commerce was carried on by half a dozen ships 
donment of almost every other occupation. ? called “hide drivers,” which received in payment 
Produce and articles of clothing were at exor- $ a few hides and some tallow. ‘The towns con- 
bitantly high rates, and labor was scarcely to be > 
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hired at any price. As an example, a cargo of 
Chilian flour, nothing to be compared in quality 
with American flour, was lately sold at San I’ran- 


cisco for fourteen dollarsa barrel ; the same, when $ Not a road in the territory execpt such as na- 
’ ture, in her exceeding beauty, had made. 
) the beautiful locations on the great bay of San 
Every other species of food was equally < 


conveyed to the gold region, readily produced 
the speculator three times the amount of the outl- 
lay. 
enhanced in value on reaching the placeres ; 
the same may be said of implements for dig- 
ging, and removing deposit, such as spades, 
shovels, picks, etc. With regard to labor, as 
much as a dollar and a half an hour has been 
aid, in the construction of wharves at San 
Preneiest, to facilitate the landing of the car- 
goes of vessels recently arrived. There was 
much diffeulty in keeping the sailors on board 
the ships that touched at San Francisco; on the 
first opportunity, they deserted, and hastened on 
to the valley of the Sacramento, to swell the 
multitude of gold-diggers. 

Some short time before the departure from 
Monterey, of the gentlemen above alluded to, a 
number of men deserted the United States sloop 
of war Warren, stealing one of the ship’s boats 
for that purpose. ‘There is, however, one great 
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sisted of a few adobe houses, built with very 


‘ litle regard to arrangement, regularity, ele- 
) gance, or convenience ; with no other public 


improvement than the churches and missions. 


All 


Iranciseco were unoccupied, showing no other 
signs of life than the herds of cattle and wild 
game which occupy its shores. But a change 
has already come over the land. ‘lI'wo years 
have elapsed since the Stars and Stripes have 
been unfurled in this highly-favored portion of 
the globe ; and the settlers, though protected only 
by a military occupancy, have built large com- 
mercial houses, towns, and villages, in every 
direction, increased our commerce, discovered 
and are rapidly working the gold mines, at least 
five hundred per cent. richer than have ever been 
known to the world. ‘They have located farms 
over a great portion of the territory. What, 
then, are our hopes, under a permanent peace, 
equal rights, fair competition, and perfect pro- 
tection in the right of property? The prospec. 
tive view is grand beyond all possible calcula- 
tion. ‘The imagination is iost in wonder, when 





drawback on the fortune-making, which is now 
going on in the gold region of California. ‘The 
gold-seekers are obliged to stand, during their? There are now about four thousand white 
operations, nearly up to their knees in water, persons, besides a number of Indians, engaged 
and the occupation of separating the metal from | in the mines, and from the fact that no capital 


we attempt to look forward and judge of the 
future by the past. 









the soil, unless the individual’s fingers are in- ¢ is required, they are working in companies on 
durated and horny, quickly lays bare the flesh ) equal shares, or alone with their basket. In 
to the bone. Many, una omed to this toil, ¢ one part of the mine, called the “ dry diggins,”’ 
after a few day’s trial, return to their ordinary $ no other implements are necessary than an ordi- 
occupations. nary sheath knife, to pick the gold from the 

General Mason has agreed to take gold dust ‘ rocks. In other parts, where the gold is washed 
in payment of duties. ‘he Governor issued a out, the machinery is very simple, being an 
proclamation declaring that the troops would be § ordinary trough, made of plank, round on the 
concentrated at the gold region to prevent per- bottom, about ten feet long, and two feet wide 
sons from seeking for the precious metal, unless § at the top, with a riddle or seive at one end, to 
those leaving San Francisco and other ports ) catch the larger gravel, and three or four small 
from that vicinity should make provision for the ‘ bars across the bottom, about half an inch high, 
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to keep the gold from going out with the dirt < 


and water, at the lower end. 
set upon rockers, which give a half rotary mo- 
tion to the water and dirt inside. But far the 


This machine is ° 


largest number use nothing but a large tin pan, : 


or an Indian basket ; into which they place the 


shape of mucdy water. It is necessary, in some 
cases, to have a crow-bar, pick and shovel; but 
a great deal istaken up with large horns, shaped 
spoon fashion at the large end. 


35 
Laws.—Gov. Mason has had printed, both in 
the English and Spanish languages, a code of 
laws for the better government of the territory 
of Culifornia—the preservation of order, and the 
protection of the rights of the inhabitants during 


~ . 


» the military occupancy of the couutry by the 
dirt, and shake it until the gold gets to the bot- - 
tom, and the dirt Is carried over the side, in the ‘ 


. leaving in great numbers. 
From the fact that no capital is necessary, a > 


fair competition in labor, Without the influence < 


of capital, men who were only able to procure 
one month’s provision, have now thousands of 
dollars of the precious metal. The laboring 
class have now become the capitalists of the 
country. 


Many persons have collected, in one day, of 
the finest grade gold, from three to eight hun- 


dred dollars, and, for many days together, aver- 


aged from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty ‘ 
Although this is not universal, yet the > 


dollars. 


quire knowledge.”’ 


U. S. tore: ss. 

SickNess At THE Mines.—We understand, 
from persons who have lately arrived here from 
the gold region, that the sickly season has set 
in, and the gold hunters are, in consequence, 
The sickness does 
ot operate on each individual in the same man- 
ner, but is, in all cases, verv severe, and some- 
times fatal. 





* ReapinG is a chief means by which we ac- 
The art of writing is one 


‘ of the most wonderful and beneficial that ever 


’ was discovered. 


It seems as if the hand were 
made as it is, with a thumb and fingers, on pur- 


» pose to hold the pen; and it seems as if the 


general average is so well settled, that, when a ‘ 


man with his pan or basket does not easily gather 


from thirty to forty dollars in a day, he moves : 


to another place; so that, taking the general 
average, including the time speut In moving 


quill was made just as it is, hollow, hard, light 
and elastic, for the purpose of being made into 
a pen. But who would have thought that rags 
could be made into paper, if he had not made 
the observation and found it out by experiment ? 


. The art of printing is, i€ possible, more wonder- 


- ful. and more beneficial still. 


a . . 7 / 
from place to place, and in looking for better 5 
‘“ diggins,’’ we are of the opinion, that we may < 


safely set down an ounce of pure gold or sixteen 
‘dollars per day to the man. 


It would take a 
mana great while to write a whole book as 
large as the Bible, and no man could write two 


» Bibles exactly alike in every particular; but 


Suppose there are ? 


four thousand persons at work, they will add to ‘ 


the aggregate wealth of the territory four thou- 
sand ounces, or sixty thousand dollars a day. 
The value of gold, like all things else, Is 
regulated by the demand. 
flour was sold in the market for four dollars 


when the letters are once set up, and the stereo- 
type plates are cast and finished, we can print 


> thousands of Bibles exactly alike. 


“It is by reading that we learn who made 


> the world and all that is therein; how the dif- 


Four months ago < 


‘ 


per hundred, now sixteen ; beef cattle, six, now 


thirty ; ready made clothing, grocer’s and other 
goods have not risen in the same proportion, but 
are at least double their original cost. If we 
make bread and meat the standard by which to 
determine the value of the gold, then it is only 
worth one fourth of what it is elsewhere. 


or meat is worth four times what it was. 
the relative value of the grain gold, compared 
with gold and silver coin, can only be changed 


by the action of government; for, however ¢ hood proceeds from idleness. 


/ 


( 
\ 
/ 


‘ 
, 
\ 


ferent parts of the earth were settled by the 


> sons of Noah after the flood,’ and what has 


happened to nations, cities, and individuals ever 
since the Lord confounded the language of the 
people at the building of the tower of 
Babel. 

The world is now, perhaps, as full of books 
as it ever was, and no one, who can read, need 


But 2 be ignorant on any subject that can come within 
if gold and silver be the standard, then the bread § his_ reach. 


But ) Vols. 1, 2 and 4.) 


(For Printing Presses, &c., seg 





Nine-tenths of the miseries and vices of man- 
The weakest liv- 


abundant the gold may be, it must produce its 2) ing creature, by concentrating his powers on a 


relative valué in coin, and, while a five dollar 
gold piece will be received in the treasury as 
five dollars, so long must an ounce of gold be 
worth sixteen dollars. 

As to the future hopes of California, her 
course is onward, with a rapidity which will 
astonish the world. Her unparalleled gold 
mines, silver mines, iron ore and lead, with the 
best climate in the world, and the richest soil, 
will make it the garden spot of creation. 


| 
; 


single object, can accomplish something; the 
strongest by dispersing his over many, may fail 
to accomplish anything. 





A British soldier lately fell from the cliff of 
Cape Diamond, at Quebec, into the St. Law. 
rence river, a distance of three hundred feet. 
He was, of course, dashed to pieces. It is 
supposed that he became dizzy in looking over 


, the heights. 
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A Sloop cf War. , 


One of the noblest objects made by man is a ¢ 
large and elegant ship, moving safely on the | 
ocean by the power of the wind, and directed in ¢ 


silence by his skilful hand. 
mire a large edifice, when it exhibits usefulness 


of architecture ; and we 
our eyes upon a bridge, 
of valuable merchandize 


We may well ad- ‘ 


the humble canoe of the. poor, naked savages. 
How wonderful is the advancement of human 
art, from its earliest to its latest stages, when 
we place a hollow log by the side of a ship of 


> large size, carrying several hundred men, each 
of plan and beauty, symmetry and correctness ‘ 


may with reason fix , 
bearing men or loads ‘ 
over the swift torrent; - 


or the rail-car as it passes swiftly from place to ‘ 
place, shaking the earth and clouding the air as ; 


it flies. But the ship-builder may be said not 
only to construct a house, but to fit every part 
of it for an element which is not his native one, 
and in which he cannot exist a single day. He 


may be said to produce a moveable bridge, on ¢ 


which he crosses not a mere river but an ocean, 

and even travels in security round the world. 
A person who the first time in his life floats 

upon the water, finds something in his new posi- 


of whom has a place to fill and a duty to per- 
form! More pleasing, indeed, are the impres- 
sions We receive from the contemplation of a 
merchant vessel, than those which naturally 
arise at the sight of a ship of war, prepared 
with all the weapons which ingenuity has de- 
vised for the destruction of human life; but, in 
the present state of the world, navies are neces- 
sary for the protection of man and the security 
of commerce ; and ships of war are often em- 
ployed in enterprizes of peace, for the discovery 


- of new countries, and to aid the diffusion of the 
, useful arts, science, and religion among men. 


class of armed ships. 


tion to excite his feelings, and he contemplates > 
with interest the vessel which bears and trans- < 


ports him in safety, even though it be a simple 
canoe or a mere raft. But when one finds him- 
self rushing over the billows of the ocean in a 
fine ship, and observes the uses of the different 
parts, and the means by which the ropes and 
sails are made to give it a right direction, he is 
deeply impressed with the ingenuity and suc. 
cess of his fellow man. 

The sloop of war which we here present to 


A sloop of may be said to be of the fourth 
It is inferior to a frigate, 
as that is to a 74, and that to a 100 gun ship. 
In our country it is also common to distinguish 


> ships of war by the number of their rows of 
‘ cannon ; the largest, or line-of-battle ships hav- 
» ing three rows of guns, are called three-deckers ; 


/ 
‘ 


frigates two-deckers, and sloops single-deckers. 
In the British navy, according to statute, vessels 
of war are divided into two great classes: rated 


>and not rated; and the rated vessels are of five 


. 


? kinds, according to their size, or tonnage. 


A 


» sloop of war, however, is described as any 
our readers, offers a most striking contrast to . 


vessel of war commanded by an officer of mid- 
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dle tank, between a Lieutenant and Post Cap- 
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tain, and called Master and Commander. ‘They 
carry from ten to eighteen guns, and are vari- 


ously rigged, as ships, brigs, schooners, and 
sometimes cutters. American sloops of 
often carry thirty-six. guns. In the war of 


1812, some of our vessels were made larger 


and more powerful than those of corresponding ‘ 


names in the British navy. 

The sloop seen above has her sails spread, 
but yet is represented as motionless. ‘The 
laid 


mast are filled the other way, or aback. 


the opposite direction, counterbalances its for- 


war 
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dical Guide,” wherein you learn the easy 
method to bleed, blister, draw teeth, &e. 


Should, however, after all treatment has failed, 


one of the crew depart this life, the captain not 
only gives the orders for his funeral, but has to 
perform the last and awful ceremony of com- 
/ mitting the body to the deep. 


The shipmaste r is also ‘supposed to be tho- 


/ roughly acquainted with the maritime law of this 


? countries ; 
reader will observe that the sails on the main- ‘ 


‘ 


with the common law of other 
and, if either he or his shi ip gets 
into difficulties and he comes not out of them 


country, and 


) with flying colors, the loss of his situation, and 
The pressure of the wind against them, being in $ 


ward pressure on the other sails, and stops the ‘ 


progress. 
for a short time. 


(See Vol. 4, p. 97.) 





Qualifications of Shipmasters. 


something of the numerous qualifications neces- 
sary to constitute a bona fide shipmaster or mas. 


All ships practice this when stopping < 
selling of ships’ cargoes abroad. 


ter mariner, of the present day, in the British . 


mercantile navy. 

There is, perhaps, no profession or trade 
known wherein so much and so many qualifica- 
tions are required from one man, as that of 
British shipmaster. The time has, I think, 
nearly arrived when it will become the law of 


¢ drawing charter part 


It may not be uninteresting to many to learn ° all this is required of the merchant captain. In 


very frequently his wages, must pay the forf 
of his ignorance on that licad. 

‘Then, he is also supposed to be a merchant, 
and is frequently entrusied with the buying and 
He transacts 
mereantile busines. : all parts of the globe, 
bills of lading, &c. ; 


the royal navy, the civil offices are performed 
by the purser, surgeon, and chaplain. 


The shipmaster is supposed to be a kind and 


» humane man, slow to anger, and of just com. 


5 


the land, that every man to be eligible for the ¢ 
command of a ship, will have to undergo a 


strict and rigid examination, and obtain what is 
called a first. class certificate, whic h certificate 


Board of Examiners of Masters and Mates in 
the ‘Merchant Service. 
well versed in navigation, in all its branches, 
from plane trigonome try to great circle sailing, 
and from finding the latitude by a meridian alti- 
tude, to the longitude by a lunar observation. 
He is also naturally supp sed to be thoroughly 
versed in seamanship ; in fact t able 
duct his ship to all parts of the world, and to 
keep her clear of lee shores, rocks, shoals, and 
sandbanks. All this is an absolutely necessary 
requirement; but he is also required to be able 
(nearly) to build the ship he commands; he 
must know how every part of her frame is put 
together, from the kelson upwards, and when- 


o be 


mand of temper; he must, on no account, ever 
allow himself to be so irritated as to lift his 


a 2 hand, (be the provocation ever so great,) against 
, one of his crew. 


So sure as he does, the poor, 
ill-treated, and insolent sailor gets public sym- 
pathy, and a reward for his conduct; while the 
brutal captain gets either a heavy fine, or im- 


, prisonment, or both, and public censure for his 


» conduct, without any consideration as to the 
is granted by a body of gentlemen, styled the < 


> culty of governing unruly crews. 
Iie is required to be ° 


passage, 


heavy responsibility, anxiety, and frequent diffi- 
Notwith- 
standing all this, the captain must make his 
and transact his business, in all cli- 


‘mates and in all weather, and, | am sorry to 


to Cone - 


say, very little of the credit he deserves falis to 
his share. 

Having stated the duties and qualifications ne- 
cessary for a first class shipmaster, I feel assur- 
ed that you, and those who peruse this article, 


will agree with me, that a shipmaster ought to 
. be a man of no mean ability.—London Paper. 


‘tains the throne of its early glory. 


ever a part of her becomes affected, he must 5 


know where to apply the healing ointment. 
must be also perfectly acquainted with various 
trades, such as sailmakers, carpenters, coopers, 
blacksmith, and sometimes cook. 

But now comes the professional part of his 
acquirements. Under his particular care and 
charge, are, first, his crew, and then his medi- 
cine chest, and the captain is supposed (while 


He ° 


Va aa 


~w.S 


he is afloat, at least) to be able to cure any dis- | 


ease that may happen to come within the limits 


of his little book, entitled “The Seaman’s Me. 


aa”, 





Tue Rose.—It has been from time immemo.- 
rial the flower par excellence ; and it still re- 
The cotta- 
ger is in a great part won from grosser occupa- 
tions in his leisure hours by attending to the 
rose-trees which adorn his little patch of “ground, 


) If the man of rank and wealth is in possession 


of a complete bed of roses, with their dwarfs, 
shrubs, standards, and pillars, all in the luxuri- 
ance of bloom, he hasa collection of beauty 


> and richness of perfume which no other produc. 


tion of art and nature can equal.—Se/ected. 





A Pear Tree at Eastham, Mass., planted 
over 200 years ago, was recently blown sinwn 
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Moral Influences of Schools. 


The strictly moral influences of schools are 
of great price. ‘The opportunities presented by 
a well-chosen series of school books, and in the 
personal intercourse of a sensible, conscientious 
teacher of a public school for inculcating right 
principles, and correct, amiable, courteous 
habits of life, are frequent and of the highest 
importance to the community. A school con- 


ducted on sound principles is a necessary auxil- 2 


iary to domestic discipline. It is of great con- 
sequence to youth to be accustomed to recog- 
nize religious truths, and practical moral prin- 
ciples in the society of their equals, openly and 
frankly. In school this may be done; some 
useful principle, some important habit may be 
daily considered ; the truth and authority of the 
Scriptures daily acknowledged ; the practice of 
devotion and worship daily exemplified. In this 
way the universal conviction of our dependence 
on God and our common need of the mercy of 
His Son Jesus Christ, and the duties which we 
owe to one another and to our country, get 
inwrought into our common feelings ; we cease 
to feel an awkward shyness and reserve in refe- 
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) precepts he enjoins, and a hearty, earnest inte- 
¢ rest in the promotion of virtue, a sincere delight 
) in noble character, a real passion for moral ex- 
2 cellence, for generous, patriotic, honorable ac- 
) ion. 

5 I cannot imagine that such a discipline 
5 should fail to commend itself to all right-minded 
2 persons, or to encourage in our children right 
) principles and virtuous habits. 

> One of the last good influences, which a judi- 
; clous parent would readily forego in the moral 
training of his children, is that which is exerted 
, by a thoughtful, patient young man, not yet too 
far removed from them in age to feel a natural 
; sympathy with their difficulties, their fears, 
) their prejudices, and their honest and ardent im- 
{ pulses, placed over them in the relation of a 
) teacher—their intellectual and moral parent. 
2 There are not many who have not occasion to 
» remember him as the author of some simple 
> suggestion, or the pattern of some useful trait 
) of character, which has proved to them an era 
2 in their moral history, and given a new turn 
5 to their whole subsequent education.—Profes- 
) sor Haddock’s Report. 


/ 


‘a 


rence to them; they become part of the public ‘ 


sentiment, which no man thinks of questioning 
and which it requires some hardihood in vice 
wholly to disregard. Men of conscience are in 


danger of being made hypocrites, and men <¢ 


without conscience of being made blasphemers, 
by the studious exclusion of moral and religious 
instruction from the schools. Children educated 


without a public recognition of virtue and piety < 
as essential characteristics, by common consent, » 
of every decent man, are afraid to appear scru- 2 


pulous or religious ; or bold enough to outrage 
those moral sentiments which we seem to con- 
sider too unimportant to be taught. And hence 
the strange fact, that with the best religion in 
the world, the only true religion, Christian na- 
tions are the only nations upon earth who 


‘ abound with men ashamed to be thought reli- 


gious, or bold enough to laugh to scorn all such 
as profess to be so. 


i a 


SPANISH JUVENILE POETRY. 
Contra la Crueldad. 
Con la bestia que nos sirve, 
O el ave que nos divierte, 
Compajieros, no seamos 
Ni molestos ni crueles 


a a ee ee a 


a ‘ 
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Inocentes criaturas 
Que no pueden defenderse, 
Ni con los ruegos siquiera, 
Que son las armas del débil. 


A los usos de la vida 
Se limité sabiamente, 
El imperio que sobre ellos 
Las estrellas nos conceden. 


Mal haya quien las aflige, 
Y mal quien las atormente, 
Porque el que asi Jas maltrata 
Es inhumano dos veces. 
[Manual de los maestros de eseuelas de parvulos 
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My idea of the true method of moral instruc- > 


tion in a school is to secure, in the first plaee, a. 
man of virtuous life and of sound well-reasoned > 


principles for a teacher. His school should be 
a model of order; his requisitions all reasona- 
ble and commended by clear and weighty con- 
siderations to the understanding and conscience 
of the pupil. A very short and simple prayer, 
or, if the teacher does not feel authorized to 
lead in prayer, a portion of Scripture read 
either by himself, or the school, should open the 
exercises of the day. In the course of the day, 
some principle of action should be defined, and 
treated in a few words, but so as to fix attention 
and awaken thought in the members of the 
school. And above all should there be in the 
person of the master himself, an example of the 


To a Little Bird. 
Vuela, avecilla, vuela, 
Y 4 mf teme llegar, 
Que si mi red te alcanza, 
Ay triste! moriras. 
Mas no, ven, que 4 los cielos 
Ofende la nue: 
Y Dios con duras penas 
Castiga al que hace mal. 


J \4 


FE] Dios que me ha criado 
Te quiso 4 tf criar, 
Y te sustenta y ama 
Con un carifio igual. 
Seamos bondadosos, 
Perezca la maldad, 
Que al nifio amable y bueno 
Dios le bendeciré. 
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The Skeleton of a Horse. 


There is no animal which deserves better 
treatment from man than the horse, and none 
which is more often abused, through his pas- 
sion, vices or ignorance. 


earnest appeal to the feelings of humanity and °¢ 
to man’s own interest, might affect some hearts, ‘ 


and produce some impressions in favor of this 


good qualities, and with a deep conviction of 
the claims which he has, founded on four thou- 


mend him to the friendly regard of every intel- 
ligent reader. 


- cumstances in which the greater speed and su- 


C 


\ 


We would that our $ 


f 


/ 


) 


\ 


) rior maxillary. 
noble brute; and, with cordial admiration of his ‘ 


) perior beauty of the horse will recommend his 
2 more general use. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINT. 


A. The head. a. The under jaw, or poste- 


5. The upper jaw or anteriur 


maxillary. Just below dis a foramen, or hole 


> through which pass most of the nerves and 


, blood-vessels of the lower part of the face. 
sand years of faithful service, do we recom- » 


We may however do something > 


of more lasting utility, by making the public ; 


acquainted with the first principles of the physi- 
mal; for, as we have hinted above, we attribute 
the general ignorance of their nature. 


The horse is proverbial for his liability to nu- 
merous diseases and injuries; and many of 


c. The orbit, or cavity containing the eye. 

d. The nasal or nose-bones. 

e. The suture which divides the back of the 
head from the front, that is, the dividing line 


. between the occipital and the parietal bones. 
ology of this powerful, elegant and useful ani- ¢ 


- a large share of the ill treatment of horses, to - 


these, unquestionably, might have been prevent- | 
ed or cured by a little knowledge in the masters 5 


or grooms. 


Many horses are lost or rendered » 


much less useful to their owners than they ‘ 


might be, by a want of skill in their treatment ; 
and it is probably in a great degree owing to 


this cause, that the mule is preferred in his > 
place in some countries, and for certain pur- ¢ 


ses to which the former is better adapted. 
Ve speak not now of those mountainous re- 
gions in Which the surefooted mule gives a se- 
curity to his load or his rider which can be 
found in no other animal ; and we are not igno- 
rant of the hardiness of the mule, his cheap- 
ness, long life and ability to subsist and thrive 
on coarse food. We allude to places and cir. 
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f. The lower jaw-bone, (or inferior maxil- 
lary.) This contains the upper incisors, or cut- 
ting teeth. 

B. The bones of the neck, or cervical ver- 
tebree. 

C. The eighteen bones of the back, or dor- 
sal vertebre. 

D. The six bones of the loins, or lumbar 
vertebree. 

E. The five bones of the haunches, or sacral 
vertebra. 

F. The fifteen bones of the tail, or caudal 
vertebree. (The number of these sometimes 
varies. ) 

G. The shoulder-blade, or scapula. 

H. The forepart of the chest, or sternum. 

I. The ribs, or coste. Of these seven or 
eight are articulated with the sternum, and ten 
or eleven are united by cartilage. The former 
are called the true ribs, and the latter the false 
ribs. 

J. The upper bone of the arm, or humerus. 
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K. The lower bone of the arm, or radius. , From the a Magazine. 

L. The ulna. | | nes, = 

M. The knee, or carpus. This consists of < Written 1mpromptv, by a young lady, m the last 
seven bones hour of the last day of the year. 


an 


—- O, where are all the lovely flowers 
‘ger | Ponta 
f N. The a bones Res» —_ oe Which lately bloomed so sweetly here! 
ront is called the cannon or shank, And where are ail thy peaceful hours, 
smaller behind, the splint-bone. 4 » hae Departing year * 

g. The fore-pastern and foot. ‘This consists , WI Pogo a Oe os 
of, first, the larger and upper pastern-bone, or ¢ Fair coiiiags oe st apne — 
os suffraginis, second, the smaller, behind, called 5 The Power supreme that bade them live, 
the sesamoid bones, which articulate with the 2 Hath called them home. 
cannon and greater pastorn bones, third, the Where are the griefs that shook my soul, 
coffin-bone, or os pedis; fourth, the shuttle-bone, 2 


By deepest agony distressed ? 
They powerless are, nor can control 
: My peaceful breast ? 


Where are the thoughts sublime that cleft 

: The sky, and far outstript the wind ? 

O! they are gone—and scarce have left 
A trace behind. 


or os naviculare, (not visible in the drawing, ) 
which articulates with the smaller pastern and 
coffin-bone. 

h. The hind-foot with similar bones. 

QO. The haunch. This is formed of three 
parts: the ilium, the ischium and the pubis. 

P. The thigh, or femur. 
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or : W here—but thy sands are almost run— 
Q, The stifle-joint and the patella. | Death holds his mighty victim fast : 


R. The large hind-leg bone, or tibia, with < Hark ! that deep sigh proclaims it done— 
the smaller bone, called the fibula. The year is past! 

S. The hock, or tarsus, containing six bones. ‘ But see another year arise, 
The prominent part is called the os calcis, or > Fair as th’ unclouded morning ray ; 


point of the hock. ' And hope presents before our eyes 
T. The hinder metatarsal bones. A brighter day” * 


, Yet e’er I hail the znfant’s birth, 

Mr. Layarp AND HIS ResearcHes at NINE- Ah! let me o’er the mother’s bier, 
VEH, ok Nimrov.—At an ordinary meeting of ° Drop, in the sight of heaven and earth, 
the Royal Institute of Architects some time ‘ One sorrowing tear. 
since, Mr. Tite introduced Mr. Layard, who, in 
some remarks on his recent researches, stated 


ff". 


She would have taught me to be wise, 
Nor let the world my soul engage ; 


SVIVINST™S 


that the date of the ruins discovered was still a>) But laughing youth bade me despise 
mystery, but there could be no doubt of their ‘ Th’ advice of age. 
extreme antiquity. He-would afford them one > Tempted the cup of joy to choose, 
proof of it: the earliest buildings in Nineveh < She oft would whisper, “ O, beware! 
were buried, and the earth which had accumu- > For death delighteth to infuse 


, 


lated over them had been used as a burial place His poison there.” 

by a nation who lived 700 years before Christ. It grief were wafted on her wing, 

The rooms were lined with slabs of marble, < Smiling, she pointed me above ; 
covered with bas-reliefs, such as those now in ‘ From whence, she said, it came, to bring 
the British Museum, which were joined together My peace and love. 

by double dovetails of iron. The doorways But who her matchless love can tell ? 
were flanked by winged figures of greater None but her sire—ETERNITY! 


_ et a J 


o ; . 
height than the slabs; on all these figures was ‘ And till he speak, a long farewell, 


the mark of blood as if thrown against them, LAST YEAR, TO THEE! 
and allowed to trickle down. ‘The walls were | 
of sun-dried bricks, and where these showed). “Carto Carzonaro.”—We begin, in this num- 
above the sculptured slabs, up to the ceiling, ¢ bet, very interesting part of the “ Memoirs of Car- 
they were covered with plaster and painted. 5 lo Carbonaro,’ an Italian proscript, a true narrative, 
The beams, where they remained, were found ) written by himself for Dwight’s American Maga- 


be of mulberry. The bricks. bei wes ) zine, and translated by the Editor. We would 
to be of mulberry. the bricks, being simply 2 repeat what we have before said, that, from our 
dried in the sun, in falling had returned to earth, intimate acquaintance with the Author, and some 


and had thus buried the tablets and protected ) of the facts introduced, we think we can confidently 
them. Each room had a drain connected with 2 recommend the narrative as a work of truth. The 
the main sewer. ‘The bas-reliefs sent over by Author has since personally engaged in some of the 
him, in many cases, had been taken from other ? ™0st remarkable events of the past year, in Lom- 
buildings and re-used; the sculptured face of on yg pe ays amcor matin a. 

ste, : 
kad a ie ll nd the back en p vit ancients, cope Pompe 


) where he observed and described, at our request, 
and 85, also Vols. 2, 3 and 4.) > the most recent discoveries, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE POPE'S DUNGEONS AT CIVITA VECCHIA. 
THE WIT OF THE DUNGEONS BEGINS HIS TALE. 
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The Neapolitans are regarded by other 


) Italians almost as a distinct race, extremely igno- 
2 rant and superstitious, perhaps below almost all 


/ 
‘ 


Evening had come, and the keeper, from com- | 


passion on us, had left the dungeon door open, but . 


stationed four soldiers at it, to keep all secure. He 
then, at my request, brought some wine and water, 
which Ragazzini paid for on the spot, out of the 
money which the governor of Trieste had put into 
our hands as a parting gift. Atter our whole party 
of prisoners had taken our seats, and refreshed our- 
selves near the door, in the little current oi fresh 


air, which came gently in, to replace the sufloca- - 


ting atmosphere of the dungeon, some of them be- 
gan to ask whose turn it was next to give us a 
story. 

‘Don’t forget the agreement,” said one, ‘ we are 
to draw lots, you know.” 

“ That's right, to be sure!” cried the others.” 

“Well,” said I, “now that poor Strozza-pret: 
has been so kind as to give us all his history, and 
to open his deep wounds to excite our interest, per- 
haps some one, to pass the time, will take up a 
strain of a different key. Let us have something 
cheerful, if there is anything of the kind among 
our party. Here are the three only remaining 
lots—all the names are gone but three. I will 
now shake them in my cap; now, Strozza-pret,, 
draw one.” 

‘With all my heart,” replied the poor old man, 
1ousing himself trom his habitual dejection—* Here 
it is—Gallinaccio !” 

At this name all laughed outright: for this Gal- 
linaccio was the buffoon of the prison. He hada 
thin face, with long nose, sharpened like a spear, 
and a neck as long as a turkey’s. 

“There is, perhaps, after all, nothing very ex- 
traordinary about me, or my story,” said he; ‘* but, 
if there is anything I have seen that is fit to be 
laughed at, you shall have it.” 

‘Well, come, begin then,” said his companions ; 
“and we shall be able hereafter to tell you whether 
it is worth hearing ;’ and Gallinaccio began as tol- 
lows : 

‘‘T was born in the city of Naples,”— 

“You need not tell us that,” cried one: “ Any- 
body would have known that by your nose! You 
never would pass for anything but a maccaroni- 
eater.” 

‘Silence, silence, don’t interrupt the speaker !” 

“Oh, | beg pardon,” replied the offender; “1 did 
not intend to interrupt this polite silence; but, 
what a nose! who ever saw such a nose ?” 

“ Well, as I was going to say,” resumed the bul- 
foon; “‘my father and mother kept a little shop 
and sold ‘maccaroni. I lived with them to the age 
of fifteen, when I lost my parents, who bequeathed 
me a large kettle and few other of the means neces- 
sary to carry On their business. One day, while I 
was making maccaroni, a priest came in and thus 
addressed me: ‘Ah, my son, | have heard of the 
death of your parents.’ ” 

Here the narrator assumed a strong Neapolitan 
tone, drawling the last accented vowel oi each 
emphatic word, and suppressing the remaining let- 
ters. The peculiarities of that dialect, which he 
often assumed in the course of his tale, rendered 
this and many other parts of it irresistibly ludi- 


' what a sound of mingled voices! 
) stout friars approached me, and stood gazing at me, 
- as if | had been some strange animal from a distant 


Europe in this respect. Gallinaccio proceeded : 
“As your father and mother,” continued the 

priest, “were good Christians, and never failed on 

a single day of their lives to give me alms for the 


_ convent, | have come to offer you an occupation.” 


The priest, whose name was Pricolloni, had a 
large, round, and thick head, a very long nose and 
broad lips, with a heavy physiognomy, and a figure 
overgrown even for a monk. His cheeks hung 
down like bags, and his ears being set much too 
high on his head, his bare crown, half covered with 
his hood, completed a figure rarely seen in Naples. 

‘One of our friars,” said he, “died two months 
ago, and leit a great deal of work to be done, for 
which we need help; and I have been appointed 
to find a person in his place. “You are young, and 
can soon learn to do all his part. How would you 
like it & 

‘What should I have to do *” I enquired. 

“Oh! not much after all. Just to walk through 
one of the principal streets of Naples every day, 
and ask charity for Saint Francis, and then return 
to the convent.” 

* And what should I get for it?” said I. 

“*Oh,’” replied the friar, ‘a thousand things ; 
first, the glory of the Lord; second, the glory of 
religion ; third, the love of the convent; fourth, 
enough to eat and drink, and save yourself from 
the grasp of the evil one.’ And he went on to say 


_ $0 much more: that my business of making mac- 


caroni required me to be at work all day over the 


) fire; and when I had done, I would be robbed, 
) half the time, by those who sold it for me. 
’ decided to become a monk: and then the old man 
. embraced me, saying: 


So I 


‘To-morrow | will come 
and take you, and introduce you to the convent.’ 
1 then sold all my patrimonial estate, and in the 
evening diverted myself in the Strada di Toledo, 
the great fashionable street of Naples, in company 
with a party of young men of my acquaintance, as 
that was the last time I was to live in the world. 
The next day | was to become a friar; and I spent 
all my money. 


‘‘In the morning I had not a single carlino left ; 


» but, in company with the old monk, I left the city 


and took the road to the convent, on the way to- 
wards Mount Vesuvius. We entered a hall ad- 
joining the refectory, where my companion bade 
me stop; and what a perfume filled the air, and 
Two or three 


country. One of them, who was as large as a 


mountain, and as round as a bale of cotton, came 
» up, and putting his hand under my chin, with a 


smile, said : 

“*Weil, my pretty boy, so you have come to be 
a friar, and save your soul? Well, to-morrow you 
shall take the habit of the converse servante: and 
then we will see. But come; you must be hun- 
gry.’ So saying, he took me into the refectory, 
where all the monks were eating; and they gave 
me a share, with some wine. after it, and some of 
very good quality too. To make a long story short, 
in the course of the first two months I had to go 
through a thousand fatigues, singing litanies, re- 


. peating pater-nosters, vespers, novenes, preachings 


- 
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and stations of the cross twice a day; and then 
came the ‘discipline, and a whipping with a rope. 

“© ¢ Now,’ said brother Pricollini, ‘the keeper will 
give you to-morrow the office of Cercatore, (or what 
may be called Beggar to the convent,) and then 
you shall go out with me.’ 

“ Accordingly, the next morning we made a be- 
ginning, by entering every house we came to, say- 
ing: ‘Deo gracia; and always hearing in reply: 
‘come in, poor friars; here is alms for you which 
heaven will give you.’ [Intrate poveri frate; una 
buona elemosina che il cielo ve la rendera.] ‘ Car- 
itas, frates!’ we replied; and then one would give 
us a carlino, another a little loaf of bread, a third 
a bottle of wine, a fourth a cheese; and others, 
who kept shops where such things were sold, 
salt, pepper, candles and other necessaries. The 
friars took everything they could get. 

“We at length reached a street. when, stopping 
at a door with the accustomed ‘Deo Gracia!’ my 
companion entered, bidding me wait a minute. | 
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saw him, to my surprise, run up a staircase like a ¢ 
cat, and disappear; when, after waiting till I be- ¢ 


came weary, I continued to follow him more slow- | 


ly, to see what had become of him. Not long after > 
he reappeared, followed by a lady, who very re- < 


spectfully bade him good day, and politely invited 


invitation was accepted, and I was one of the 
party. To my surprise I now found that the house 
was in fact a large palace, for we entered from a 
different quarter, and a servant appeared, in a 
Frenchified dress. As the door opened, my com- 
panions cried out, in their customary tone: ‘Carita 
per Santo Francesco!’ (charity for Saint Francis ;) 
when the servant retired, and we heard him say: 
‘There are friars at the door; which was repeated 


by other servants iarther in, as the vestibule was | 


very spacious. 


“ Aiter waiting a little, a man made his appear- ‘ 
ance, dressed in black, who said: ‘walk in, most > 


reverend; the Dutchess will be down in a moment. 
He then showed us into a most beautiful hall, richly 
furnished. I observed two pictures of two Domi- 
nicans. 


I believe one was St. Dominic and the > 


AZINE. 
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‘The Dutchess knew very well that this was all 
false, but she was used to hearing such stories, and 
looked compassionaiely a moment, as if she pitied 
the overgrown boobies betore her, and really thought 
it impossible, that men, weighing three hundred 
pounds apiece, and growing fatter every day, could 
be in danger of starving. Casting a look at me, 
she added: ‘But you have a new companion here, 
brother Pricollini.’ 

‘* * Eecelenza, si,’ (ves, your excellency.) replied 
the monk, ‘it is but a short time since he became a 
friar ; speak for yourseli, Petrillo. 

“Twas half frightened before, but now I trem- 
bled like a leaf. ‘You piece of adenkey! cried 


¢ the old monk, ‘speak to the Dutchess.’ 


‘She, however, anticipated me, by asking what 
she could do for the convent: and, just as the 
monks were saying they would by no means dice 
tate to her ladyship, but would leave it to her gen- 
erosity, she rang a bell, a servant entered, and she 
told him to order the cook to prepare the table. 

“* You are too kind.’ said the monks; ‘and one 
of them drawing the hood,of my cloak well up 
about my head, to hide my long neck, told me to 
kiss the lady’s hand, which I did with as much 
politeness as I could. The servant then returned 


‘ to say that all was ready. when we were invited 
him to return with some of his friends of the con- , 
vent, to visit the family to-morrow evening. The , 


other St. Damian. ‘They certainly were both port- < 
ly men, fresh and red cheeked like tull-blown roses. ‘ 
“*Come on,’ cried my leader, ‘ pay attention— > 


heads down.’ I did come on, and paid attention, 


advanced in life; but, when she saw the monks, 
she gave a smile which would have become her at 
twenty. All Naples knows the Dutchess Mazzatti. 
My two companions received her with protound 
bows, and the most humble salutations. 

“¢Please to take seats, good iniars!’ said she: 
‘How is the guardian of the convent, brother Pri- 
collini ? F 


to take some refreshments. As we entered the eat- 
ing hall, | was saluted with what we call an odor 
of Paradise ; and it may be supposed that I relished 
the feast which was set before us. The Dutchess 
kindly gave me a seat near her, and saw that I was 
well helped in turn to every dish: among other 
things to partridge and other delicate fowls and 
meats. Afterwards salad, mutton with oil, and a 
bottle of Orvieto wine. Then came pastry and a 
bottle of lachrima christi. I began to think that 
the life of cercatore di convento, or convent-beggar, 
was nota hard one. One of my companions, after 
eating and drinking till he was tired, took a seat on 
the sofa; and soon rose, saying ‘we must return to 
the convent, for the punishment was severe to those 
who overstaid the regular time.” 

When the narrator had reached this pause in his 
story, one of the prisoners expresseil his. belief that 
it was his prepossessing face, and especially his 
long nose, which had made him such a favorite 
wherever he went. But our amusement was sud- 
denly interrupted by the entrance of a hand of 


) keepers and sbirri, who came in without cere- 
but I cannot answer for keeping my head down or < 
my eyes either: for I was struck with the dazzling 
display around me, which far surpassed everything ° 
I had ever seen or imagined. But hush! Here « 
comes the Dutchess! And a lady entered, rather ‘ 


_ that one, pointing at me. 


mony, to make their regular inspection, and hastily 
called over our names in succession. 

‘Who are you?‘ Seavaccio.” And you? ‘ Fran- 
guello.” And you? ‘Grotti’” Then stopping a 
moment, and looking into a book, he turned to the 
turnkey and asked: who is that man with mou- 
staches ! ‘a state-prisoner,’ he replied, ‘and so is 
‘Have they any re- 


) quests to make ” enquired he. 


‘Quite well, and at your service ; only this year < 


we have had a poor time for the convent—the har- ‘ 
vest has been very small, abominable weather, and | 


we are in great distress, but heaven is merciful, and 


there will no doubt be good Christians found, who ¢ 


have charity for the poor friars, who work only for 
the love of God and the conversion of sinners. 


7 


yf 
‘ 
5 


) 


**I think so,’ replied I. 

** Speak then,’ said he. 

**We cannot believe,’ said I, ‘that his Holiness, 
Pope Leo 12th and the governor, can be so indiffer- 
ent and cruel as to treat men like us as if we were 
guilty of the most enormous crimes. What have 
we done to be used inthis manner? If we have 
opinions of our own, such treatment cannot change 
them; and if we are guilty, we have never been 
tried according to law, but are condemned arbi 
trarily.” 
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A young lady of New-York was in the habit of 2 The Micstesippl.—-St. Louts 
writing for the Philadelphia Ledger, on the subject The most interesting feature in the scenery 
of Temperance. Her writings were so full of pa- ¢ of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the Ohio 
thos and evinced such deep emotion of soul, that a dinay — is the Blufls. From Cairo, for 
friend of hers accused her of being a maniac on the ‘ orty miles, both banks of the river are low and 


. . heavily wooded, and excepting now and then 
ree of temperance—whereupon she wrote the ¢ a passing steamboat, and occasionally a flat-boat 
ollowing : 


or rafi, there is nothing to relieve the monotony 
of the scenery. ; 
The rafts often present an amusing spectacle. 
They are many rods in length and breadth. 
Several men, real backwoodsmen in manner 
and dress, with dogs in size and number to suit 
their fancy, are generally the occupants and pro. 
‘ prietors of the raft. A large iron pot suspended 
Go kneel as I have knelt, from a pole resting upon two forked posts, and a 
Implore, beseech and pray— ; table formed by laying boards across barrels, 
Strive the besotted heart to melt, ‘ mark the centre of the raft. Here and there, 
The downward course to stay, some blankets lving on a plank beneath two or 

Be dashed with bitter curse aside, Stn ghaiididin tea ileeitt, tn dhiteedl 
Your prayers burlesqued, your tears defied. PP eepar Puameans” iteucdeexp oo. 
' apartments of the raftsmen. Sometimes there 
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Go feel what I have felt, 
Go hear what I have borne— 
Sink ’neath the blow a father dealt, 
And the cold world’s proud scorn ; 
Then suffer on from year to year— 
Thy sole relief, the scorching tear. 
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Go weep as I have wept 2 1s a rude cabin, but generally the raftsmen care 
O’er a loved father’s fall— , nothing for protection from sun or rain. Cook. 
See every promised blessing swept— , ing their own food and sleeping almost unpro- 
Youth’s sweetness turned to gall— ‘ tected, free from anxiety and labor, excepting 
Life’s fading flowers strew’d all the way-- —. what is necessary to keep their rafts from the 


That brought me up to woman's day. * «snags and shallows, these rude men pass mer- 


a. sn ent ines bee: rily week after week, amusing themselves with 
Behold the strong man bowed— songs and stories of their wonderful exploits and 
With gnashing teeth—lips bathed in blood, — adventures, as lumbermen, trappers, or sailors, 
And cold and livid brow ; -as they float upon the current of this noble 
Go catch his withering glance, and see stream from the regions of the Upper Missis- 
There mirrored, his soul’s misery. sippi down to Orleans. 
> Near Herculaneum, the bluffs begin on the 
‘ Missouri side, and extend almost continuously 
nearly to St. Louis. On the Illinois side, there 


OO—-. LVL . 
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Go to thy mother’s side, 
And her crushed bosom cheer ; 
Thine own deep anguish hide ; 


a i a . 


Wipe from her cheek the bitter tear; is nothing from Cairo to St. Louis but one un. 
Mark her worn frame and wither’d brow— 2 broken forest. The bluffs are perpendicular 
The grey that streaks her dark hair now— ‘rocks of light brown limestone, ranging from 


With fading frame and trembling limb ; one to two hundred feet in height. The phases 
And trace the ruin back to him, of the rocks are exceedingly diversified. Cavi- 
Whose plighted faith, in early youth, ) tiles have been worn in the rocks resembling 


a A 


sl 


' ( 

Promis’d yee chert = F ( vast doors and windows. The columns of the 
—ethpes a <a eme Fy veers mP ‘ rock left standing between these cavities, and 
And led her down, through love and light, the rocks projecting from above, resemble pillars 
And all that made her prospects bright ; ) and cornice work. So striking, often, are these 
And chained her there, ’mid want and strife, 2 resemblances, that the traveller can scarcely 
That lowly thing, a drunkard’s wife— ) help believing that he is passing the ruins of 
And stamp’d on childhood’s brow so mild, vast and magnificent temples. Again these 
That withering blight, the drunkard’s child! bluffs resemble the ruins of an old fortification. 
Sistine iii ine aainlaaie In another place they resemble old feudal cas- 
‘All that vas cenit teats Sth end ann tles. Now they rise from the water like steps 
Then look upon the wine cup’s glow, ? toa vast temple, and again they are nothing but 

See if its beauty can atone— 5 @ heap of irregular rocks. 
Think if its flavor you will try; > These bluffs add much to the scenery of the 
When all proclaim ’tis drink and die! ; Mississippi. In fact, it would be, were it not 
‘ ‘ for them, exceedingly monotonous and dull. 
Tell me 1 HATE the bowl— , Not that the scenery on almost every point on 
Hate is a feeble word. the river is not beautiful, but the mind cannot 


I toatHE—ABHOR—my very soul , , , 
With strong disgust is stirred, be interested in travelling for days on a river 


When [ see, or hear, or tell, > with the banks perfectly level, even if they are 
Of the dark BEVERAGE OF HELL! ‘ covered with luxuriant forests. 
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An extensive mercantile and Saeeeaiiinad bu. 
siness is done in St. Louis. Steamboats from 
the upper and lower Mississippi, from the Ii- 
nois river, and from the Missouri, are, during 
the season of navigation, almost hourly arriving 
freighted with their cargoes of grain and metals. 
Some of these boats are from towns one hundred 
and fifty miles up the lilinois river, fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand miles up the Missouri, 


up the Mississippi. Merchants from central 
and western Illinois, from Iowa and from Mis. 
souri, come to St. Louis for their goods. Me- 
chanical and manufacturing operations of almost 


city. But the business and commerce of &t. 


Louis is nothing compared to what it must be - 
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rr ASP ee ANS SO 
ieee aren iain of glass, to ” opene od in’ In 
warm days. se provide d With good seeds of 


lettuce, dwarf cabbage, cauliflowers, radishes, 
, asparagus, broccoli, parsicy &c. 


. be left till summer. 


Fruit Trees.— Saw off dead limbs close up, 
scrape off moss on every crysalis, or cocoon, 
made by an insect last season. Pruning must 
Root-grafiing may be done 


/ now or in Feburary. 
and from places six or eight hundred miles § 


ther is open, plant hardy bulbs. 


Flowers and Pleasure Grounds.—\lt the wea- 
If the ground 


>is frozen, transplant large trees, but take as 


> much earth with the 


A va- 


roots as poss sible. 


, riety of other work may always be done this 
every kind are in suc ‘cessful operation in the - 


rr 


when the mighty valleys of the Mississipp! and ¢ 


Missouri rivers shall become filled with an in- 


I 


dustrious and enterprising population. The « 
population of the city in 1840 was 35,000. It. 


is now 70,000. 
The only places of importance below St. 


month, by an attentive and industrious man, es- 


pecially in making preparations. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
Kitchen Garden.—Pilant artichokes, aspara- 
gus, northern eabbage, spinach, lettuce, shalots, 


Windsor beans, mustard, parsley, radish, carrots, 


> peas, Irish and sweet potatoes, early corn, &e. 


Louis, are Cape Girardeau, Herculaneum and < | | 
‘ cuttings of grape-vines and trees of any kind. 


Jefferson Barracks: all of them in Missouri. 

St. Louis, 172 miles from the mouth of the 
Ohio, and twenty from the month of the Mis- 
souri, is a splendid city. It stands on a bluff, 
which is sufficiently elevated to be out of the 
reach of the annual floods of the Mississippi. 
The principal streets, parallel with the river, 
are crossed by others at right angles. 
extends two and a half miles alon 17 the river, 
and a mile back from the water. 
streets are well shaded, and adorned by elegant 
dwellings and splendid churches. There are 
in the city about twenty chasihes s, two-thirds of 
v hich are Protestant. About the same propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are Protestant. 

There are in St. Louis twenty thouscad Ger- 
mans, and in other portions of the state as many 
more. 
powerful influence upon slavery in this state 
Most of them are laborers and mechanics. 
They can underwork the slaves, that is, Ger- 
mans can be hired cheaper 
be kept and clothed. ‘The use of the capital 
invested in a dozen slaves is worth half enough 
to hire an equal number of Germans; and one 
German will do aimost twice as much as a 
negro. The influence of German labor is 
already felt and seen in St. Louis.—WN. Y. Post. 





Gardener's Work for January. 
FOR THE NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 
Kitchen Garden.—Hot-beds. Now is the 
time to prepare them, in the middle and western 


states, if you would have ear] y vegetables. <A ¢ 


little leisure may thus be pleasantly and profita- 
bly employed. 
sible sheltered on the north. Make the beds of 
warm and light soil, with manure, and cover 


The city , 


/ 


And sow under frames egg-plant and tomatoes. 
Fruit and Shade Trees.—Continue to set out 





° Recipes. 

PorTaBLE Sours.—These are so easily made, 
so convenient to keep and to travel with, so 
readily converted at pleasure into agreeable and 
Wholesome dishes, that it is strange they are not 
more commonly used. They are almost en- 


. urely confined to sea-stores. while they might 


Some of its ; 
(of every family. 


prove valuable additions to the regular supplies 
Particular kinds of meat 


> might be converted into portable soups at sea- 
; sons When they most abound, and mixtures might 
_afierwards be made at pleasure. If prepared with 
. due care, there would be no danger of bad dishes, 


/ 


> from the ignorance or carelessness of cooks, as 


‘nothing is necessary but to dissolve the paste in 


These Germans are destined to exert a ‘ 


hot water. 
Take four calves’ feet, ten Ib. of leg of mut- 


ton, twelve |b. of leg of L eet, three lb. of leg of 


veal, and boil them in water. 
than slaves can ‘ 


Take off the seum 
as it rises, and stl rain the liquid, Boil the mM gar 


) again In more water, strain as before, and add 


it to the first. Set 


4 ~~ 


it by to cool, aud remove all 

Mix in five or six whites of 
and strain it through thick 
Then put the vessel into one of hot 


the fat which rises. 
eyes to clarify it, 
flannel. 


> water, and keep it there until it is reduced by 


) evaporation to a thick paste. 
‘upon a smooth stone or 


Spread it thin 
pan, cut it into small 


) cakes, and set in a warm oven until dried hard 


and brittle. Put it into close corked bottles to 
keep for use. They will last for several vearsa 
Hlalf an ounce will be sufficient for about 


» halfa pint of water, which should be first heat- 


Find a warm exposure, if pos. , 


ed, and after the paste is added, placed on warm 
, ashes, until it is dissolved. A little salt may be 


> added and seasoning, 
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entering that 


to spare the pe rilious ascent, by 


. avenue unsolicited, and directing their intruding 


saleratus, or volatile salts (which some cooks ‘ 


think is better) ; 
lemon; two nutmegs ; and flour to make it a 
stiff batter. 
Beat it weil; 
stoned and chopped ; 


ULIC pound of raisins, 
one pound of currants, 


4! aati 
‘ en duu 


one teaspoonful of essence of , 


a 


march over the bed of some heedless sleeper. 
Rudely assailed by their unceremonious incur- 
sions into the different apartments of our dwell- 
ing, it was necessary, on several cccasions, to 
take stick in hand, and resort to the work of ex- 


( pulsion in the best manner practicable. 


well washed, and dried by the fire; and one or : 


two quarters of citron. 
This is a fine 
expensive. | 

COMPOSITION Caxe.—One 
half a pound of butter 
milk ; 
tile 


meg . 


rich cake, easily made, and not 
pound of sugar; 
four eggs; one cup of 
half a te aspoonful of saleratus, or vola- 
salis, dissolved in hot water; half a nut- 
as much flour as will make a stiff batter. 

Beat these well together; then add one pound 
of currants or chopped raisins. 

Line square tin pans with buttered paper, 
and put in the mixture an Inch deep, and bake 
in a quick oven. When cold, cut it in small 
squares, or oblong pieces. 

To ice it, take it from the pan 
turn the pan upside down; 
ce 


and paper ; 


; when the icing is done, cut the cake.— 
Every Lady’s Book. 


—_ -_—_~ 


The Procession of Land Crabs. 
It was on a fine clear morning in the 
hama Islands, lying just within the Tropics, to 
reconnoilre the scenery around, 
air of heaven. My 
arrested 


fresh attention was soon 


set the cake on it to? 


Bake in a quick oven. ‘ 


The erabs in their march, usually arrange 
thernmselves into three batalions. The first bat- 
falion consists of bold and hardy males, who go 
forward as pioneers, to clear the route. Some- 
times they are obliged to halt on the road for 


) want of rain, and repose in the most convenient 


/ 


one teaspoonful of essence of lemon, and ; 


> follows three or four days afier 


encampments till the weather changes. 

I'he second company comprises a large and 
respectable assembly of females, who seldom 
leave their more elevated retreats till after the 
rain has set in a short time; they then descend 
in regular columns, several spaces in width, and 
covering the earth to an enormous extent. 

‘The third body forms the rear-guard, that 
; this is a weakly, 
straggling, consumptive race of males and fe. 
males, having ¢ not the health nor vigor of their 


- predecessors, ‘and looking fitter subjects for the 


4 


4 ~~ ~~ 


) them is sleeping, 


nurse and the doctor than for a pilgrimage to 
the coast. ‘I'he chief time of travelling is in 
the cool of the night, when the world around 
and the hindrances and dan- 


‘ gers are fewer than they would be likely to en- 


month 2 
of March, that | took a walk on one of the Ba- < 


\ 


\ destined spot, 
and inhale the < 


number of land crabs, marching in procession ‘ 


to the sea. ‘hese animais. unlike the rest of 


their class, are exceedingly curious in their 
habits. ‘hey are natives of the Bahamas, and 


take up their abode during the greater part of 


the year in holes of the ground, hollow trunks , 
of trees, and other places of a similar descrip- ‘ 


tion. Annually they repair 
deposite their eggs, 

migration in the month of April. Having mus- 
tered in considerable numbers, the procession 
starts forward with all the regularity of a well- 
disciplined army, under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced commander. ‘Their destination being 
the nearest coast, they move instinetively for it 
in a straight line, and when intercepted in their 
path by houses and buildings they prefer to scale 
the walis and alight on the opposite side, rather 
than suffer a deviation from their accustomed 
course. In the prosecution of this arduous en- 
terprise, nearly the whole of one side of our. 
temporary residence was literally lined with 
them, and it was not a little amusing to stand 
and witness their manceuvres. Should a win- 


>and shaking off their egas, leave 


About two 
march in this way brings them to their 
where they Immediately enter the 
wash themselves clean, and then .retire 


counter in the broad licht of day. 
months’ 


Water, 


» to holes in the rock, and other hiding-places, 
with the novel spectacie of an immense ¢ 


where they remain tll the time of spawning. 
At sucha period, they once more seek for water, 
them to the 


- chance of’ bei ing hatched or ‘dev oured by shoals 


/ 


\ 


to the sca-side, to > 
and they prepare for this ¢ 


ASFA A 
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> of hungry fish, that have repaired to the place 


for that purpose. The eggs, when they have 
been hatched under the sand, become produc. 
tive of millions of little crabs, that may be seen 
slowly leaving the shore for the hilly regions. 
Ihe old ones are not active to return. ‘They 
have become enfeebled and lean, and can hardly 
crawl about; and are therefore obliged to con- 
tinue in the flat parts of the country till they 
recover, covering themselves over with leaves 
and dirt, and creeping into the holes of the rock. 
There they throw off their old shells, which 
they leave behind nearly whole. At this time 
they are quite naked, and contiuue almost with- 
out motion for six or seven days, after which 
they becoine so fat as to be considered delicious 
food. In about six weeks, the new shell is tol- 
erably hard, and these singular animals may 
be seen gradually returning to their haunts. 
On several of our islands they form a consider- 


able proportion of the food of the inhabitants, 


dow, perchance, be left open, they will be glad 4 and are very nutritious.—Rev. Thos. Applegate. 
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The New Year. 


To look upon the stream‘of time with the eyes 
of a Christian! Who can justly describe the full . 
meaning of this short expression. We may per- § 
haps have been accustomed to regard the events > 
and circumstances of our days only as they have ¢ 
seemed favorable or unfavorable to ourselves or ¢ 
to those around us: but we are taught by the 
Word of God, as well as by experience and obser- 
vation, that we are all, in important respects, de- 
pendent on one or more of our fellow beings. 

In the course of the past year we have seen po- > 
litical changes of the most unexpected kinds, and 
of the highest importance, in Europe ; and we have ¢ 
to expect others in the future. Seldom have events 5 
impressed the mind, with equal solemnity, with - 
evidence of the complete control which God exer- < 
cises on the state of the world. And while several ‘ 
of the kingdoms have been overthrown, England ° 
has maintained her power and important position < 
in the world. Had the chartists or the Irish been ‘ 
successful, who can tell what ill effects we might 
have suffered? How much would have been in- - 
-ereased our exposure to d:ficulties of different < 

kinds! 

Our own country has been blessed in many > 
ways. Peace has been restored, a presidential ; 
election has passed, with unusual tranquillity, and ‘ 
with flattering prospects of its results. How rea- 
sonable, and how important it is that each of us ; 
should feel the obligations which rest on us, to per- ‘ 
form well, and in the fear of God, the duties which > 
he has made our own! Can we not accomplish ° 
more than we have ever done, for the good of ‘ 
those around us. and at the same time do more to ) 
improve our own characters, and to secure ourown ? 
solid and lasting happiness ? 
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Our Plans for the Distribution of seeds. 

This is a subject to which we often recur, and > 
always with new pleasure. Need any of our read- < 
ers enquire Why ? Some of our new subscribers, ‘ 

erhaps, may need to be informed, that we have ) 
hened long and with some success, for the promo- ? 
tion of a general taste for the cultivation of useful, < 
beautiful and curious plants, and have placed in 
the hands of many thousands and even hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen, seeds to orna- 
ment their gardens, and ultimately to stock their 
villages and neighborhoods. How would the 
reader feel, if he could now, like us, turn his fancy , 
to the east, west, north and south, and reflect, that ¢ 
multitudes of useful and ornamental trees and other > 
plants were now growing all over the country, from 
seeds selected and transmitted by themselves, and 
that many persons, first incited by their persuasion, 
had become interested in the embellishment of their 
neighborhoods, as well as of their own grounds ? 
We have pressing invitations from distant corres- 
pondents whom we have never seen, to go and 
walk with them under the shade of their groves, 
whose germs we sent them but a few months 
ago. 

We design to send more seeds in future, in com- 
pany with the receipts we shall transmit for money 
received from subscribers, and by other channels ; 
and wish to know what seeds they most desire. 
We-tequest them to plant, or to give away all we 
send them. 
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Old Epigrams. 
TO A SPENDTHRIFT DISINHERITED. 


His whole estate thy father, by his will, 
Left to the poor—thou hast good title still. 
THE HAPPY PHYSIOGNOMY. 

You ask why Roome diverts you with his jokes, 
Yet, if he prints, is dull as other folks; 
You wonder at it? ‘This, sir, is the case— 
The jest is lost unless you paint his face. 
ON A MISER AT SPRING GARDEN. 
Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 
To calm the tyrant and relieve th’ opprest ; 
But Vauxhall’s concert’s more attractive pow’r 
Unlock’d Sir Richard’s pocket at threescore. 
O, strange efiect of music’s matchless force, 

T’ extract two shillings from a miser’s purse ! 
ON A GENTLEMAN WHO EXPENDED HIS FORTUNE AT 
HORSE-RACING. 

John ran so long, and ran so fast, 
No wonder he ran out at last ; 
He ran in debt; and then, to pay, 
He distance’d all, and ran away. 
WRITTEN ON THE COLLAR OF A DOG, PRESENTED BY 
MR. POPE TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Iam his Highness’ dog at Kew: 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 





Ont E pitaphs. 
ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE. 
(By Ben. Johnson.) 


Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse : 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother— 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise and beautiful as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee. 
ANOTHER.—‘ Ru the same.) 

Underneath this stone doth Ne 
As much virtue as could die, 
Which, when alive did vigor give 
lo as much beauty as could live 
If she had a single fault, 
Leave it buried in this vault. 

ON THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT. 

By Pope. 


To this sad shrine, who e’er thou art, draw near; 


) Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son most dear: 


Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 


‘ Or gave his father grief, but when he died. 


How vain is reason, eloquence how weak, 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak ; 
Yet let thy once lov’d friend inscribe thy stone, 
And with a father’s sorrows mix his own. 





k aradoxes of the Presidential Election. 


General Taylor has supplanted President Polk, 
who gave him the command by which he gained 
his popularity. He was nominated by one party 
and chosen by the other. He never gave a vote, 
but has received the votes of the nation. Heisa 
slaveholder, but opposed to the extension of slavery ; 
and a soldier, but opposed to war. He has con- 
quered Mexicans, all but their tongue. He has 
proved one straight mark to be better than two 
crooked ones. Fresh from the commotions of war, 
he has adjusted the balance of peace. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTHEN?!. 


Se 


Prince Albert and the Prince of Wales. 


Ata meeting of the York Auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, on Thursday, 
Oct. 19th, Mr. T. J. Bourne, 
to the parent society, relate d the following inci- 


dent, as well iHlustrating the truth of the pro- > 
position advanced by a preceding speaker, that < 
the present proud position of that country is to > 


be attributed to the fact of the British throne 
having for its foundation the Word of God. 
Some time ago, 


one of the agents ¢ 
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Miss Hillyard, the govern- ) 


ess in the roy al family, seeing the Prince of ‘ 


Wales inattentive to his studies , said—* Your 
Royal Highness is not minding your business, 


will you be pleas: od to look at your book, naa 


learn your lesson?” His Roy al Highness re- 
plied that he should not. ‘ Then,” said the 
soverness, “1 shall put you in the corner.”’ His 
Roy al Highness again ‘said that he dhoatl not 
learn his lesson, neither should he go into any 
corner, for he was the Prince of Wales, and, as 
if to show his authority, he kicked his little foot 
through a pane of glass. 

Surprised at this act of bold de ‘fiance, Miss 
Hillyard, rising from her seat, said,—* Sir, you 


must learn your lesson, and if you do not, 


though you are the Pvince of W ales. I shall put | 


you in the corner.” However, the threat was 
of no avail, the defiance was repeated, and that 
too in the same determined manner as before, 
his Royal Highness breaking another pane of 
glass. Miss Hillyard, seeing her authority thus 
set at naught, rang the bell and requested that 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert might be sent 
for. Shortly, the Prince arrived, and having 
learnt the reason why his presence was re- 
quired, addressing the Prince of Wales, 
pointing to a foot-stool or ottoman, said,—** You 
will sit there, Sir!”’? His Royal Highness then 
went to his own room, and, 
Bible in his hand, he said to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales,—* Now I want you 


‘nine cubits in length, 
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your leenen, fr until Miss Hillyard gives you 
leave to come out.’ 





The Aged. 
I love the aged: every silver hair 
On their time-honor'd brows speaks to my heart 
In language of the past; each furrow there 
In all my best affections claims a part. 
Next to our God, and Scripture’s holy page, 
Is deepest reverence due to virtuous age. 


The aged Christian stands upon the shore 
Of time, a store-house of experience, 
Fill'd with the treasures of rich, heavenly love; 
I love to sit and hear him draw from thence, 
Sweet recollections of his journey past, 
A journey crown’d with blessings at the last. 


Lovely is age where, like a shock of corn, 
Full ripe and ready for the reaper’s hand, 
Which garners for the resurrection morn 
The bodies of the just : in hope they stand; 
And dead must be the heart, the bosom cold, 
That warms not with affection for the old. 
Mrs. CLotp 





Scriptural Enigma. 


I am a passage of Scripture, composed of six 
words and twenty-one letters. 


My 1, 4, 3, 18, 3, veiled his face in the presence 
. of God. 
>» My 2, 16, is a word that often occurs in the 
Bible. 
My 17, 7, 10, 16, 7, cursed David and his 


servaits. 
My 4, 6, was a great king, whose bedstead was 
and made ot iron. 


My 5. 19. 17, was a man after God's own 


> heart. 


My 6, 4, 1, 4, 20, 20, 19, 17, was a city de- 


. stroyed by God for the w ickednese of the people. 


and < 


returning with a) 


to listen to what St. Paul says about people who 


are under tutors and governors,” and having 
read this passage to him, he added,—*It is un- 
doubtedly true that you are the Prince of W ales, 

and if you conduct ‘yourself with propriety, y aie 
may, some day, be a great man—you may be 
king, in the room of your mother - but now you 
are ‘only a little boy —though you are Prince 
of Wales, you are only a child under tutors 


and governors, who must be obeyed, and must ‘ 


have those placed under them to do as they are 
bid. Moreover,”’ said his 


‘“{ must tell you what Solomon says; ”’ and he 


Royal Highness, 


read to him the declaration, that he who loveth 2 


his son chasteneth him betimes, and then, in or- § P 


der to show his love for his child, he chastised : 
him, and put him in a corner, saying,—* Now, ‘ 
Sir, you will stand there until you have learnt ° 


My 7. 3, 19, 7, 19, 17, was a prophet. 

My R. 19, 3. 17. 12, 7, was a beautiful queen, 
who disobey ed King Ahasuerus. 

My 9, 8, 11, was deceived by the serpent. 

My 10. 19. 5. 5, 19, was sent from heaven. 


My 11, 12, 19, 10, was a city built by Reho- 
boam. 

My 12, 11, 5, 8, 7, 20, 6, 7, 5, 3, is one of the 
parables ot Jesus. 

My 13, 19, 15, 15, 19 13, was one of the wives 


of Elkanah. 

My 14, 21, 21, 19, 14, was a Gittite, who passed 
over the brook Kidron. 

My 15, 19, 7, 15, was the city in which Christ 
raised the widow’s son. 

My 16, 20, was a wicked son of Judah, 
the Lord slew. 

My 17, 19, 10, 19, 15, was hung on a gallows 
fifty cubits high. 

My 18, 3, 21, 17, 18, 20, was made queen in- 
stead of my 8, 19, 3, 17, 12, 7 

My 19, 3, 19, destroyed idolatry in the cities of 


whom 


. Judah. 
My 20, 4, 10, 16, was a place where Paul 
reached. 
My 21, 17, 4, 10, 19, 3, was one of the apos- 
» tles. 


My whole is a proverb of Solomon. 
Sunday School Advocate. 
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FRENCH FABLE. 
Le Serpent et la Lime. 
On dit que chez un horloger, 
Par un assez rare aventure, 
Un serpent, cherchant a manger, 
N’y trouva gu’une lime dure. 
Sans l’entamer il la mordit, 
Et voici ce qu'elle lui dit. 


Tu tenprens 4 plus dur que toi, 
Petit serpent a téte iolle ; 

Plutot que d’emporter de moi, 
Seulement le quart d'un obole, 
Tu te romprais toutes les dents— 
A m’attaquer tu perds le tems. 


De la vertu tel est le sort: 

Eile redoute par l’envie; 

Et, loin de craindre quelque tort, 
Elle rit de sa furie. 

Tous les traits qu’on peut Jui laisser 
Jamais ne peuvent la biesser. 





LATIN PROVERBS. 
Publil Lyri Sententice. 
Caret periculo, etiam qui tutus cavet. 
asus quem s@pe transit, aliquando invent. 
Cavendi nulla est dimittenda occasio. 
Citius venit periculum, cum contemnitur. 
Cito ignominia fit superbi gloria. 
Cito improborum leta ad perniciem cadunt. 
Civilis belli oblivio defensio est. 
Concilio melius vincas quam rracundia. 
Crudelem medicum intemperans eger facit. 
Crudelis in re adversa est objurgatio. 
Cui omnes bene dicunt, populi possidet bona 





Ornamental Knitting. 
A very easy stitch for light scarfs, shaw?s, habits, 
babies’ quilts, &c. 
Cast on any number of stitches with three-thread 
fleecy. Use No. 18 needles. 
ist row. 
alternately to the end of the row, 


first. Any number of colors may be used by 
working in stripes. 


This isa very pretty stitch for a purse, using silk.. 


Knitted Fringe.—It may be made of any sized 
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2 ties.—The first attempts at improvement in 
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agriculture, undertaken in Britain, were made 
in Seotland, by a society formed in 1728. 
Among their proceedings was the recommenda- 
tion of a threshing machine, moved by water. 
A society was formed in England in 1777, called 
the Bath and West of England Society.:. The 
Highland Society of.Scotland was founded in 
1784, and is nowa highly useful and active as- 
sociation. Jn 1793 the Board of Agriculture 
was formed in England which has since been 
abolished. 

Since the year 1760, some excellént agricul- 
tural books have been published in England 
and several periodicals. 

Although the improvements in piows have 


> been numerous, the swing-plow is the only one 
‘used in Scotland, and in a great part of Eng- 


> land. 


It has less friction than the wheel-plow, 


‘and is usually drawn by two horses, except when 
>a small one is used in drifl-culture. 





Interesting and Valuable Magazine. 
The Sailor's Magazine, published by the Ameri- 


/ can Seamen’s Friend Society at 82 Wall St., New- 


- work m the United States. 


York, fills a place occupied by no other. similar 
[t is replete with inci- 


- dent, darmg adventure, providential interposition, 


‘and appeals which 
. heart. 
> neglected, and much abused class of men. 


equally affect the mind and the 
It pleads the cause of a noble yet much 
It is 


> capital to read on a stormy evening ; it so arouses 
. the soul to sympathy, and prayer for the tempest- 
) tost mariner. 


Remit one dollar to the office, 82 Wall St. and 


, this work will greet you about thefirst of each 
» month for a year. 


Make one stitch; knit two together, > 





i3- To our O_p Susscripers.—Those who have 


) paid for and not received Vol. LV. regularly, on re- 
Each succeeding row is merely a repetition of the « 


shall receive Vol. 


turning the numbers received, free of expense to us, 
V. in exchange. If not, they 


> will be hereafter supplied with their wanting num- 
bers. 


wool or cotton, and may be varied with two or -‘ 
. as not to deface the page. 


more colors, working six stitches on-éach. 
Cast on eight stiches. Knit two, make one, knit 
two together, knit one. 


When long enough, cast off five stiches, leaving } 


three to unravel for fringe. 


A German Purse.—Cast on one hundred stitches. ° 
ist row, slip one, knit one; pass the = slipped ? 


stitch over it. bring the silk forward, knit one, 
bring the silk forward, pearl one; and so continue 
to repeat to the end of the row. - 

Every succeeding row the same. 


No. 10 are required. It forms a strong purse for.a 
gentleman.— Handbook of Needlework. 


fs- “Ceci. THE Orpuan, or the Reward of Vir- 
tue—a Tale for the Young,” has just been pub- 
lished by Stantord & Swords. It is handsomely 
printed and bour?. 


‘ Broadway. 


f$- Those declining Vol. V. will please to send 
back this number, with their addresses so written 














- DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE. | 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER: 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


EDITED BY THEODORE DWIG8HT, 


Is published at the office of the-New York Express, No. 113 
To subscribers paying in advance, at $2a year. 7 
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¢ copies for $10. Monthly, incovered pamphlets, at the same price 
( delivered in this city. 
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Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are requested 


: : ‘ : >) to act as agents, at ordinary discount. 
Three skeins of coarse netting silk, and needles ) : 4 


Our New Eprtion.—The bound Vols. i, ii, iii and iv, of 
Dwight’s American Magazine, (in muslin et $2 50 each,) are de- 
livered to purchasers‘in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and intermediate places, “free of freight,’’ at the N. York price: 

Tue Famity Lierary will be annually enriched with a large 
new volume of nearly 600 pages, confaining about 150 illustra- 
tive my ple. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. i, ii, iii, iv, and v, for 1849. 

{iG Editors known to have published this advertisement, and 
who notiee the monthly numbers, will receive the work for the 
yeer. 











